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NOTABLE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY 
OF PRINTING. 
THE subjoined list is presented in the hope that | 
it will prove acceptable to printers, as a concise | 
record of many important events in the history of 
their art. A goodly volume would be required to 
contain all that might properly be included in a 
Chronology of Printing. The present list is offered 
as a basis for such a Chronology; not as a com- 
pleted work. It has been carefully prepared, and 
corrected by several hands. We shall thank any 
reader who will point out the errors which probably 
still exist, as we may hereafter revise, enlarge, and 
reproduce the article in a more desirable and per- 
manent form. 


1041—Pi-ching, a Chinese blacksmith, made a paste of 
glutinous earth, upon which he engraved separate 
characters. These he then baked, making in fact a 
movable type of earthenware. To the present day, 
in China, the impression is made by inking the type 
with a brush, a thin absorbent paper is then laid 
upon the face of the type and pressed lightly with a 
dry brush; the paper being printed only upon one 
side. 

1085—Paper made from rags in Spain,—cotton paper hav- 
ing been previously used in China and Arabia. 

1200-1300—Silk, linen, and cotton fabrics printed in ink 
from hand-stamps, engraved in relief, by the manu- 
facturers of Spain, Sicily, and Italy. 

1239—Paper, from linen rags, used in Germany. 

1300-1400—Engraved and printed monograms used by 
German and Italian notaries instead of written sig- 
natures; engraved and printed initial letters put in 
books by German and Italian copyists. 

1300-1400—Paper, upon which the practicability of printing 
depends, gradually introduced in France, Germany, 
and Flanders. 

1350-1400—Period when the art or invention of mixing oil 
with color was introduced,—without which perma- 
nent printing ink and printing on paper would have 
been impossible. 

1390—Paper-mill at Nuremberg. 

1398—The presumed date of the birth of John Gutenberg, 
at Mentz. 

1400-1425—Playing cards, supposed to have been made by 
printing and stencilling, became popular all over 
civilized Europe. To counteract the evil influences 
of playing cards, prints of saints and sacred person- 
ages were made at the suggestion of the clergy. 

1418—The Brussels Print, supposed to have been made in 
the Netherlands, the oldest print with certain date. 

1420-1450—The period assigned by bibliographers as that 
of the engraving and printing of the more famous 
editions of the Bible of the Poor, the Apocalypse, 
the Ars Moriendi, and other block books. This also 
is the period in which image prints, playing cards, 
and printed fabrics were extensively made and sold. 

1439—John Gutenberg on trial at Strasburg for refusing to 
divulge his knowledge of a secret art. Diinne, a 
goldsmith, testifies that the secret art was printing. 

1440—The manufacture of playing cards protected in 
Venice against foreign competition. This legisla- 





tion was probably directed against Holland and Ger- 
many. 


1440—The Pomerium Spirituale, supposed to have been 
engraved—the block book with oldest date—in the 
Netherlands. 

1450—Gutenberg forms a partnership with John Fust, and 
mortgages to him his printing materials. 

1450—Publication of Gutenberg’s Bible in great types (ac- 
cording to Ulric Zell). Supposed to be the Bible of 
thirty-six lines per page, in types of double pica body, 
obviously made from a mould of hard metal. 

1450—John Gutenberg, of Mentz, employed movable types. 

1454—Letter of Indulgence, on types of English body, 
printed. First typographically printed work con- 
taining a printed date. Supposed to be the work of 
Gutenberg. 

1455—Nov. 6—Fust, by process of law, takes exclusive 
possession of Gutenberg’s office, and establishes Peter 
Schoeffer as the printer. 

1455—Publication of Gutenberg’s Bible of forty-two lines 
per page, in types of paragon body. Known as the 
Mazarine Bible. 

1461—Albert Pfister prints with Gutenberg's types at Bam- 
berg. 

1462—Printing done in Cologne at the Convent of Weiden- 
bach, probably by Ulric Zell. 

1462—The office of Fust and Schoeffer broken up by the 
siege of Mentz, and the printers dispersed, carrying 
the secret of the process into other countries. 

1465—Leads between printed lines first used by Scheceffer, 
in an edition of Cicero, printed at Mentz. 

1465—Greek types, of correct proportions, first made by 
Sweynheim and Pannartz. 

1466—Sweynheim and Pannartz, apprentices from Mentz, 
print in Italy. They use Roman type. 

1468—John Gutenberg died. 

1469—Printing practised at Venice by John and Vindeline 
de Spiras, who were the earliest to apply the art 
largely to the publication of the Classics. 

1470—Ulric Gering, with two associates—Crantz and Fri- 
burger—established printing at Paris. 

1470—Printing introduced in Paris by the Germans—Ger- 
ing, Friburger, and Crantz. 

1470—The Roman type brought to great perfection by 
Nicholas Jenson, of Venice. 

1470—Anthony Zarot, printing in Milan, introduced signa- 
tures for the first time in his edition of Terence. 

1471—William Caxton, a mercer of London, residing at the 
court of the Duke of Burgundy, issued at Cologne 
the first book ever printed in the English language,— 
a translation of Le Févre’s Recueil des Histoires de 
Troyes. 

1473—The Offices of the Virgin, printed by Jenson; said 
to be the first volume in 32mo. 

1474—Printing begun in England by William Caxton at the 
Monastery of Westminster, under the patronage of 
King Edward IV.,—his first work being The Game 
and Playe of the Chesse, translated out of the 
French. 

1477—Rathold, a German, printing in Venice, introduced 
ornamental capital letters in display lines. He printed 
a highly ornamented edition‘of Euclid in 1482. He 
was also the first to print in letters of gold. 

1488—The first Hebrew Bible printed by Abraham Colorito, 
at Sarcino. 

1490—Music printed by letter-press at Mentz. 

1498—The first paper-mill erected in England, at Hartford, 
by John Tate. 

1501—Manutius, commonly called Aldus, published at 
Venice an edition of Virgil in Italic. This type had 
been made by Aldus in imitation of the cursive or 
running writing used in Italy. 
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1506—Charlotte Guillard, the first notable female printer, 
established an office at Paris, which she continued 
fifty years. 

1518—The Aldine edition of the Septuagint printed in 
Greek. 

1524—Robert Estienne, of Paris, better known by the Eng- 
lished name of Stephens, introduced remarkable 
improvements in Hebrew and Greek types. 

1526—Tyndale prints the New Testament in the English 
language, at Antwerp. 

1528—Latin version of the Bible published at Lyons, by 
Xantes Pagninus; the first in which verses are 
marked by Arabic figures. 

1535—Coverdale’s Bible, first edition of the entire Scriptures 
in English, printed at Zurich. 

1536—During the war with the Turks an official statement 
of news was ‘promulgated by the Venetian govern- 
ment. It was circulated in small manuscript sheets, 
which took their name from the coin—gazeta—which 
was their price. From this source we get the com- 
mon newspaper name, Gazette. 

1540—Jenson’s Roman letter improved by Garamond. 

1540—Wm. Husson burned at Rouen for printing a protest- 
ant pamphlet. 

1540—The first book printed in America. A hand-book for 
the Spanish priests engaged in converting the natives, 
by Christopher Cabrera. The colophon is as follows: 
‘«This Manual for Adults was printed in the great 
city of Mexico, by command and at the expense of 
the most reverend men, Bishops of New Spain, at 
the house of Juan Cromberger, in the year of the 
nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ, one thousand five 
hundred and forty; on the 13th day of the month of 
December.’ 

1546—Peter Chapot, printer of Paris, strangled and burned 
for distributing Geneva Bibles. 

1546—Stephen Dolet, a famous classical scholar and printer, 
strangled and burned as an atheist at Paris. 

1550—Book binding in France carried to great perfection. 

1550—The colon first used in Bale’s Acts of English Vo- 
taries, printed in black letter. 

1551—The Greek Testament divided into verses by Robert 
Stephens (formerly Estienne). 

1553—The exclamation point (!), or mark of admiration, 
first used in the catechism of Edward VI, printed 
by John Daye. 

1556—The Company of Stationers, of London, received a 
charter from Philip and Mary as ‘«* The Master and 
Keepers, or Wardens and Commonalty, of the Mys- 
tery or Art of the Stationers of London.’ 

1557—Thomas Green, journeyman to John Wayland, 
printer, who lived at the sign of the Blue Garland, 
in Fleet Street, was imprisoned and whipped at the 
Grey Friars by order of Dr. Story, for being con- 
cerned in printing a book called Antichrist. 

1559—Thomas Geminie printed and published his Ana- 
tomia, with copperplates made by himself, which are 
believed to be the first ever engraved in England. 

1578—Pamphlets of news occasionally printed in London. 

1584—Printing introduced into Peru by the Spaniards. 

1590—A copy-book upon copperplates printed in London. 

1612—A Newspaper in numbered sheets printed in Germany. 

1620—Printing press improved by William Blaeu, of Am- 
sterdam. 

1622—Certain News of the Present Week, printed by N. 
Butter, London. (The first newspaper. ) 

1623-—The first folio Shakespeare, printed by Isaac Jaggard 
and Edward Blount, under the supervision of Hem- 
inge and Condell, players. 

1639—First printing office in the English colonies of North 
America, at Cambridge, Mass. The old record says: 
‘*Mr. Joss. Glover [a wealthy dissenting English 
clergyman] gave to the college [now Harvard] a 
fount of printing letters; and some gentleman of Am- 
sterdam gave towards furnishing of a printing press 
with letters forty-nine pounds and something more."’ 

1639 —The Freeman's Oath, the first broadside publication 
in New England. 

1640—The Bay State Psalm Book, printed by Stephen 
Daye, Cambridge. First book printed in present 
limits of United States. 





1643—Weekly and occasional quartos of news frequently 
published in England. 

1644—John Milton published his Areopagitica, a Speech 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. It was 
designed to convince the Presbyterians, then the 
dominant party, of the iniquity and impolicy of 
attempting to suppress opinion by force. 

1663—First printed play-bills issued at Drury Lane Theatre. 

1663—The Bible translated into the Indian language by 
John Eliot, printed by Samuel Green and Marma- 
duke Johnson, at Cambridge, Mass., and dedicated 
to Charles II. 

1672—The University of Oxford sends to Holland, France, 
and Germany for type, there being no foundry in 
England. 

1677—A type foundry established at Oxford, England. 

1677— Joseph Moxon, hydrographer to Charles II., pub- 
lished Mechanick Exercises. The first English work 
upon the art of printing. 

1677—A type foundry established at the University of 
Oxford, the first matrices being presented by John 
Fell, bishop of Oxford. 

1679—A newswriter in Holland, who had published some 
severe strictures upon Louis XIV. and Madame 
Maintenon, was enticed into French Flanders, where 
he was arrested and conducted to Mount St. Micheal, 
a State prison of France. He was shut up in a 
wooden cage, twelve feet square and twenty feet 
high. Here, without employment or books, he 
languished in solitary confinement for twenty-three 
years, finding relief only in death. 

1685—William Bradford establishes a printing press near 
Philadelphia, and publishes an almanac. 

1688—Jan. 14—Wm. Bradford, at Philadelphia, issues 
proposals ‘‘for the printing of a large Bible.’’ No 
Bible had then been printed in America. 

1690—William Rittinghuysen—since written Rittenhouse— 
a native of Holland, assisted by William Bradford, 
established the first paper-mill in America in Rox- 
borough, near Philadelphia. The paper was made 
from linen rags. 

1690—Richard Harris attempted to publish a newspaper in 
Boston entitled Publick Occurrences. Suppressed by 
the government after the issue of the first number. 

1693—William Bradford establishes the first press in New 
York 


1702—First English daily paper, issued in London, on the 
11th of March, by Elizabeth Mallet, ‘‘against the 
ditch at Fleet Bridge.”’ 

1704—The Boston Newsletter, the first successful periodical 
in American Colonies, established by Bartholomew 
Green; edited by John Campbell, postmaster of 
New England. Published weekly. 

1704—Daniel De Foe published, in London, a periodical 
called The Review, being the first formal attempt 
to add comments and other matter to the news as 
authorized by government. This publication is 
therefore considered as the first newspaper. 

1709—The Tatler, a tri-weekly periodical, published by 
Sir Richard Steele, being an improvement upon the 
plan of De Foe, is regarded as the prototype of the 
modern newspaper. 

1712—A stamp duty levied in England upon newspapers. 
It had the effect of destroying The Spectator, which, 
under the conduct of Joseph Addison had reached 
considerable popularity as a cheap daily periodical. 

1719—The American Weekly Mercury published by Andrew 
Bradford, in Philadelphia. The second newspaper 
in the United States. 

1720—Caslon, the English type founder, improves the 
standard Elzevir types. 

1725—The New York Gazette, established by William 
Bradford. The first periodical in that cclony. 

1727—Paper money printed in Burlington, New Jersey, by 
Keimer & Franklin. 

1730—Stereotypting practised as a secret by Wm. Ged, at 
Edinburgh. 

1731—The Gentleman's Magazine, London. The first Eng- 
lish literary monthly. 

1731—The first paper-mill in New England, built at Milton, 
Massachusetts, by Daniel Henchman. 
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1732—Poor Richard's Almanac, by Benjamin Franklin, at 
Philadelphia. 

1735-——John Peter Zenger tried for libel on the government 
of New York, and acquitted. He was defended by 
John Chambers, of New York, and Andrew Hamil- 
ton, of Philadelphia. This was the first verdict in 
America in favor of the freedom of the press, and 
was quoted as an important precedent in later trials 
in England. Andrew Hamilton, who made the great 
speech on the trial, though «laboring under the 
weight of many years, and borne down by great 
infirmities of body,’’ went to New York, without a 
fee, to defend the liberty of the press. 

1739—First Almanac, in the German language, in Pennsyl- 
vania, by Christopher Saur, of Germantown. 

1743—First Bible in America, printed in German, by Chris- 
topher Saur, at Germantown, Pa., from types of his 
own manufacture. 

1750—Movable music types improved by Breitkopf, of 
Leipzig. They were first made about 1574. 

1750—Baskerville, of Birmingham, improved the quality 
of his paper by using wove moulds and by polishing. 

1750—The cylinder or engine method of comminuting rags 
into paper pulp invented about this time in Holland. 

1751—M. Guettard, of France, published a series of experi- 
ments upon making paper out of various vegetable 
substances, with specimens of the papers. 

1751—The sawn-back—or flat back, without boards— 
adopted by English bookbinders from the Dutch. 

1754—The Printer's Grammar, by John Smith. ‘The first 
book in English specially treating of the Art of 
Printing. 

1756—Paper made from straw in Germany. 

1765—A book published by Schaffers, of Ratisbon, de- 
scribing papers made from many woods, barks, etc. 

1768—Holland excelled all other European countries in 
paper-making. 

1769—English types made by Abel Buell, of Connecticut. 

1769—The Letters of Junius appeared in the Public Ad- 
vertiser of London. In their severe strictures upon 
the government they represent a notable instance of 
the increased liberty of the press. 

1772—Wood engraving brought to great perfection by 
Thomas Bewick, of England. His improvements 
had a remarkable effect upon the advancement of 
book illustrations. 

1770—The States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware contain forty paper-mills. 

1776—The master workman and two attendants at each 
paper-mill exempted from military duty by United 
States government. 

1777—Stigmatype revived and improved by Breitkopff, of 
Leipzig. 

1778—The Sunday Monitor, printed by Johnson, in Lon- 
don. The first Sunday paper published in England. 

1779—Present method of stereotyping invented by Tilloch, 
of Glasgow, with the assistance of Foulis, printer to 
the University of Glasgow. 

1781—First English Bible printed in America, by R. Aitken, 
Philadelphia. 

1783—An Introduction to Logography, by Henry Johnson, 
a compositor, assisted by Mr. Walters, proprietor of 
the London Times. 

1784—Printing in raised letters for the blind invented in Paris. 

1784—John Dunlap, who established the Pennsylvania 
Packet, as a weekly, in Nov., 1771, issued it as a 
daily on Sept. 21, 1784; the first daily newspaper 
printed on this continent. Now represented by the 
North American, Philadelphia. 

1785—Jan. 18—John Walter published the first number of 
the London Daily Universal Register, printed logo- 
graphically. On Jan. 1, 1788, the title was changed 
to The Times; or, Daily Universal Register,—since 
popularly known as the London Times. 

1786—Pittsburgh Gazette, first paper west of the Allegheny 
mountains, established by John Scull and Joseph 
Hall; still issued as a daily. 

1787—Adam G. Moppa attempts type founding in New York. 

1789—Ami du Peuple (Friend of the People), a paper 
published by Marat, in Paris, remarkable as direct- 
ing and representing revolutionary public opinion. 





1790—The celebrated Ramage press invented by Adam 
Ramage, in Philadelphia. 

1790—Wm. Nicholson, of London, patented an unsuccess- 
ful rotary printing machine. 

1793—The Centinel of the Northwestern Territory published 
at Cincinnati. The first newspaper north of the Ohio 
river. 

1793—Alexander Anderson, of New York, became eminent 
as the first successful wood engraver in the United 
States. 

1796—Archibald Binny and James Rolandson, natives of 
Scotland, established at Philadelphia the first suc- 
cessful type foundry in the United States. 

1796—Aloysius Senefelder, a musician of Munich, acci- 
dentally discovered that oily substances adhered to 
pencil marks made upon a certain species of lime- 
stone, and he perfected the discovery into the present 
art of lithography. 

1799—Paper in endless web made by M. Robert at the 
paper-mill of the Didots, near Paris. 

1800—Matthias Koops, in England, manufactured white 
paper from old printed paper, straw, and waste. 

1800—Remarkable and essential improvements introduced 
into the printing press by Earl Stanhope of England. 

1804—The Fourdrinier paper machine, an improvement 
upon Robert's machinery, completed in England. 

1805—T he Fourdrinier machine further perfected by Donkin. 

1805—Unsuccessful type casting machine patented by Wm. 
Wing, of Connecticut. 

1810—The History of Printing in America, prepared and 
published by Isaiah Tho.nas, of Worcester, Mass. 

1811—Archibald Binny, of Fhiladelphia, materially im- 
proved the type-casting mould. 

1811—The first cylinder press erected, by the inventor, 
Frederick Koenig, of Eisleben, Saxony, for Thomas 
Bensley, a printer of London. 

1812—Type foundry in New York, established by David 
and George Bruce. 

1812—Printing in gold carried to great perfection by Whit- 
aker, of London. 

1812—A copy of Il Decamerone di Boccaccio, printed at 
Venice in 1471, was bought by the Marquis of Bland- 
ford, for £2260, at the auction sale of the library of 
John Ker, third Duke of Roxburghe. This is believed 
to be the highest price ever paid fora book. At the 
same sale, a copy of Caxton's Troylus and Creside 
was sold for £252. 

1813—The Fourdrinier paper-making’ machine improved 
and simplified by various inventors. 

1813—David and George Bruce introduced stereotyping in 
New York. 

1814—Jacob Perkins, of Massachusetts, invented the im- 
proved methods which substitute steel for copper in 
engraving; and, by cheapening the processes, pro- 
duced the vast extension of book illustration. 

1814—Nov. 29—The London Times announced the com- 
pletion and perfection of the newly-invented cylinder 
press of Koenig as a great era in the art of printing. 

1814-1818—Machine inking roller invented by Cowper, ia 
England. 

1815—Composition balls for inking type invented. 

1816—Improved type-mould patented by George B. Lo- 
thian, of New York. 

1816—Ruthven press invented by John Ruthven, of Edin- 
burgh. It differed from the handpresses previously 
made, in having the bed stationary, while the platen 
moved to and fro. 

1817—George Clymer, of Philadelphia, invented the Co- 
lumbian press, a remarkable improvement upon the 
former handpress. 

1817—Paper-making machinery improved by Roger Didot, 
in France. 

1818—Applegarth and Cowper, of London, made improve- 
ments in Koenig's press. 

1819—Improvements in copperplate engraving introduced 
by Daniel Lizars, of Edinburgh. 

1820—Straw paper improved in France by M. Huygeron. 

1820—Stereotyping in clay suggested, and imperfectly de- 
veloped by Brunel, of England. 

1821—Improvements in drying and finishing paper, by 
Compton, in England. 
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1822—Illustrated two-penny papers appear in London. 

1823—A delegation of printers and publishers from Phila- 
delphia attend the four hundredth anniversary in 
honor of Koster at Haarlem. 

1826—A power press invented by Treadwell, of Boston. 

1827—Applegarth's four-cylinder press completed in Lon- 
don. 

1827—The Printer’s Pension Society of London established, 
with an allowance of £12 per year to aged and im- 
firm members of the trade, and £8 to their widows. 

1828—Lithography introduced into the United States. by 
the Pendleton Brothers, plate printers of Boston. 

1828— Wm. M. Johnson, New York, patented the first suc- 
cessful type-casting machine; used by Elihu White. 

1829—Montgolfier, in France, manufactured paper in imita- 
tion of silk. 

1829—Stereotyping by papier-maché process invented by 
Genaux, of Paris. 

1830—A patent for calendering paper by Kemas Gilpen, of 
Philadelphia. 

1830—Watermarks, etc., improved by Thomas Barrett, of 
England, and Jaquier in France. 

1830—The bed and platen printing machine—known as 
the Adams press—invented by Isaac Adams, of 
Boston. 

1830—The Cent, a journal established in Philadelphia by 
Dr. Christopher C. Conwell; being the first penny 
paper in America. 

1830—The first illustrated comic paper appeared in Paris 
under the title of La Caricature. Charivari, which 
followed it in 1831, became the model of the London 
Punch. 

1832—Cheap illustrated literature introduced by the Penny 
Magazine, conducted by Charles Knight, of London. 

1833—The Sun, New York, the first successful penny paper 
in the United States. 

1835—Edmund Fry, type founder of London, published an 
earnest protest against the pernicious innovation of 
fancy letters. 

1837—Samuel Bagster & Sons, of London, published the 
first edition of Isaac Pitman's Stenographic Sound- 
hand, afterwards (1840) called Phonography, the 
system of short-hand now almost universally used 
in reporting speeches, legislative proceedings, legal 
trials, etc. for the press. 

1837—August 14—A festival in honor of John Gutenberg, 
as the inventor of printing, was held in Mentz, in 
Germany, and attended by an immense concourse. 

1838—July 2, 175,000 newspapers were forwarded to the 
provinces by the London post office. 

1838—David Bruce, Jr., of New York, improved the type- 
casting machine, and brought it into use. 

1839—Flectrotype plates for printing, made simultaneously 
by Prof. Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, and by J. C. 
Jordan, of England. 

1839—Experiments in electrotyping wood-cuts, by J. A. 
Adams, New York. 

1840—Epoch of cheap literary papers and reprints in the 
United States. 

1842—Improvements on cylinder press patented by Richard 
M. Hoe, of New York. 

1842—The Illustrated London News established. The first 
illustrated weekly newspaper. 

1844—Polychromatic printing press patented by T. F. 
Adams. 

1844—The Flumgudgeon Gazette; or, Bumble Bee Budget, 
a tri-weekly paper published in Oregon, claimed as 
being the first newspaper upon the Pacific coast. 

1845—John L. Kingsley, of New York, patented an im- 
provement to the Adams Press for perfecting the 
sheets; that is, printing them on both sides with one 
feeding. 

1847—First successful rotary press, built by R. Hoe & Co., 
New York, used to print the Public Ledger, Philadel- 
phia, on April gth. 

1849—Waterproof paper patented in England by W. 


Brindly. 

1850—Gordon's press patented, by George P. Gordon, of 
New York. 

1852—Nature printing invented by Andrew Warsing, of 
Vienna. 





1852—The National Typographical Union formed May 3d, 
at Cincinnati. 

1852—George Bruce, New York, first applies steam to type- 
casting. 

1854—The Philadelphia Ledger printed upon straw paper. 

1855—The London Times offered £1000 reward for a new 
and available paper stock. 

1855—Typographic Advertiser established at Philadelphia 
in April; L. Johnson & Co., publishers; Thomas 
MacKellar, editor. The first periodical publication 
issued from a type foundry. 

1857—Photo-galvanographic process patented by Pau 
Pretsch, Austria. 

1862—A safety paper patented by Hayward, of Chicago, 
containing colored fibres. 

1862—Great advance in price of paper. Esparto grass used 
largely in the manufacture. 

1863—Jan. 3—The Boston Journal printed upon paper 
made of basswood. 

1863—The Bullock press patented by William Bullock, of 
New York. 

1867—Collins & M’Leester introduce steam type-casting 
machines in Philadelphia. 

1869— January—Pennsylvania Editorial Association organ- 
ized, at Bellefonte. 

1869—James Gordon Bennett, the younger, of the New 
York Herald, sent Henry M. Stanley to search for 
Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated explorer, supposed 
to have died in Africa. On Nov. Io, 1871, Stanley 
found at Ujiji, ‘‘a pale-looking, gray-bearded white 
man, in a red woolen jacket, who had upon his head 
a naval cap with a faded gold band."’ Stanley said, 
‘*Dr. Livingstone, I presume?’’ and received the 
laconic, but triumph-assuring answer, ‘‘ Yes!"’ 

1870—Dr. Von der Linde destroys the legend of Coster, 
the reputed inventor of printing at Haarlem, proving 
that Coster was a tallow chandler and tavern keeper; 
that he had nothing to do with printing; and that 
(instead of dying in 1439, from grief caused by the 
alleged theft of his secret) he was hung in 1483. 


_—__—__ ooo 
THE OLD FARM-GATE. 


BY EUGENE J. HALL. 








The old farm-gate hangs, sagging down, 
On rusty hinges, bent and brown; 

Its latch is gone, and here and there 

It shows rude traces of repair. 


The old farm-gate has seen, each year, 
The blossoms bloom and disappear; 
The bright green leaves of spring unfold, 
And turn to autumn’s red and gold. 


The children have upon it clung, 

And in and out with rapture swung, 

When their young hearts were good and pure— 
When hope was fair and faith was sure. 


Beside that gate have lovers true 

Told the old story—always new; 

Have made their.vows; have dreamed of bliss, 
And sealed each promise with a kiss. 


The old farm-gate has opened wide 

To welcome home the new-made bride, 
When lilacs bloomed, and locusts fair 
With their sweet fragrance filled the air 


That gate, with rusty weight and chain, 
Has closed upon the solemn train 

That bore her lifeless form away, 

Upon the dreary autumn day. 


The lichens gray and mosses green 
Upon its rotting posts are seen; 
Initials, carved with youthful skill 
Long years ago, are on it still. 


Yet dear to me above all things, 

By reason of the thoughts it brings, 
Is that old gate, now sagging down, 
On rusty hinges, bent and brown. 
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THE WORLD’S GREAT FAIRS. 





BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


IN the blooming month of May, the King of 
Persia was wont to hold his great féte at Shiraz, 
which could not be approached in magnificence | 
throughout the world. His subjects had been | 
pagans, keeping this season as a high festival in | 
honor of the opening spring. The king, therefore, 
in his great wisdom, had adopted the national 
holiday as the fitting period to call all his subjects 
before his throne to see and to exhibit a variety of | 
spectacles, both new and surprising. Foreigners, 
also, from the furthest parts of the earth were | 
attracted by the liberal prizes which the monarch | 
presented to those who excelled either in inven- | 
tion or industry, bestowing the awards with such 
marvelous discretion that each exhibitor considered 
himself sufficiently recompensed. 

So says the Princess Scheherazade. As her his- 
tory cannot be disproved, it need not be disputed, 
and may be accepted as perfectly satisfactory by 
any one who is not “as fond as an Arab of dates.” | 
The point made upon the vexed question of prizes 
exhibits such intimate acquaintance with the diffi- 
culties of the subject, that it might establish the | 
veracity of the account, even if it were not found 
in the pages of the Arabian Nights. 

Accepted as authentic, the story shifts the honor 
as well as the responsibility of originating the 
World's Fair from Prince Albert to the Shah, and 
carries back the date a full thousand years. 

In the histories which are more generally cred- 
ited, the custom of holding fairs is traced to the 
tenth century in Europe; but in the cruder forms 
such gatherings seem almost as primitive as the 
fundamental necessity of barter. Let man only 
advance so far as to recognize the need of inter- 
change, and fix upon a stated place of meeting, 
and the matter is accomplished. Some petty ad- 
vantage of circumstance or situation causes a pre- 
ference, and the annual fair is established by some 
such general convenience as the leisure of the 
completed harvest or propitious weather. 

To extend these conventions from a glade in the 
forest to the greater proportions fitted to a town, it 
would be only necessary to add citizens to peasants 
and villagers, and mechanics to cattle-drivers, and | 
the famous fairs loom into historic importance as 
the great national markets and places of exchange. 

In France these convocations were early sys- 
tematized into considerable perfection of arrange- 
ment, and previous to the opening of the fair of 
1849, the Minister of Finance proposed that it 
should be made cosmopolitan. The project was 
voted down in the National Assembly, and the 
glory of the initiative thus transferred to England. | 

Prizes for decorative manufacture had been 
offered by the London Society of Arts as early as 


the middle of the eighteenth century, and it was 
but in continuation of this work that Prince Albert, 


| as president of that society, had been for some years 


exerting his personal influence to extend the range 
of the annual exhibitions. 

The English journals of the period unanimously 
ascribed both the origination and the completion of 
the Crystal Palace to Prince Albert, and the honor 
seems to have been his due. The story of its 
foundation and erection is a valuable fragment of 
history, as exhibiting the growth and triumph of an 
idea against prejudice; and the contemporaneous 
literature of the country relates the tale with a 
perfect abandon of self-crimination. 

Albert was met by a storm of opposition. The 
manufacturers declared absolutely against any in- 
ternational competition. The nations would steal 
each other’s ideas; an inevitable train of misfor- 
tunes must follow; and, above all, it would not 
pay! The nobility were equally vehement in 
opposition, as their privileges were threatened and 


| their tastes disgusted. Hyde Park would be de- 


stroyed, the drives contaminated, the fashionable 
“season” annihilated, and all nice people driven 
from London by the dirt and disease imported by 
foreigners. 

The princely projector was in direst need when 
Mr. Munday—an English gentleman of livelier im- 
agination and stronger faith than the great mass of 
his countrymen—offered to loan the Society of Arts 
twenty thousand pounds, to be repaid out of the 
possible profits of the exposition. Faith so solidly 
expressed gave substantiality to the intangible idea; 
scornful opponents hesitated, and agents were dis- 
patched armed with arguments for the conversion of 
the manufacturers. 

Dignified by dinners, the subject was at length 
worthy of public attention, and by the New Year 
of 1850, it became possible for the queen to pro- 
claim that: ‘‘ Whereas, the Society of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, of which Our most dearly 
beloved Consort is President, have of late years 
instituted Annual Exhibitions of the Works of 
British Arts and Industry, and have proposed an 
enlarged Exhibition of the works of Industry of all 
nations to be holden in London, Therefore,’—etc. 

The plan, first scouted as fanciful and poetic, had 
now risen into dignity as practical, and the opposi- 
tion was compelled in turn to screen itself behind 
a plea combining pathos, poetry, and patriotism. 
Certain majestic trees, probably as old as Magna 
Charta itself, were doomed to destruction to give 
space to this wretched, useless show. Here was 
indeed a formidable ground of objection on which 
the dissatisfied in all classes of society could unite 
and weep as a public duty. Aid, at this thrilling 
juncture, arrived indirectly from Africa. A lily 
from that distant land was growing in an English 
garden with a vigor which burst all the structures 
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thus far erected to protect it. This African giant 
was honored with the title of Victoria Regia, and 
Joseph Paxton alone seemed able to devise a house 
big enough for the regal plant. Elated by this suc- 
cess, ina moment of inspiration, he sketched a dome 
of glass and iron sufficient to include the threatened 
trees. Prince Albert was enraptured, the pets of the 
public were saved, and a first-rate grumble crushed 
into nothingness. 

The plan was as admirable as it was original, 
and British industry achieved a signal triumph in 
the promptness, energy, and honesty with which 
the supplies were furnished and the work executed. 
The perfections of the Crystal Palace annihilated 
prejudice, and the delighted nation fell in love with 
the work of its own hands, and forthwith adored it 
as profoundly as Pygmalion did his statue. 

The British manufacturers, repenting at the 
eleventh hour, heartily confessed their error, and 
crowded in with their wares, cheering themselves 
hoarse when Prince Albert, on the opening day, 
broke his elocution with a sob of joyous triumph, 
and the enthroned queen in warmest words praised 
him for his zeal and determination. 

A quarter of a century ago the British journals 
were intently working out the crude ideas now 
culminating in our Centennial. The boldest of 
them demanded that, for the honor of the country, 
the machinery must be seen in motion; that amid 
the whirring wheels no audacious Celt would dare 
to proclaim his rivalry, and that no Briton need 
there fear even a whipper-of-wild-cats girdled with 
Colt's revolvers! 

Excelied as it has since been as an international 
display, the Crystal Palace of 1851 was a more 
complete financial success than any of the great 
fairs which have succeeded it, clearing more than 
£170,000. The English exhibitors amounted to 
7381 in number, and those from foreign countries 
reached 6556, being drawn from forty different 
nations. The visitors numbered more than six 
millions; the daily average reaching nearly forty- 
three thousand. 

The Crystal Palace of London was followed, in 
1853, by a Crystal Palace in New York. The main 
building covered 173,000 square feet, galleries in- 
cluded, with an additional structure of 33,000 square 
feet. The nature of the ground compelled some 
peculiarities of structure, which were well met by 
original designs. The peculiar combination of 
iron in the architecture was welcomed as a great 
era in the art, by giving a new and extended use to 
that material. The transparent glass employed by 
Paxton at Hyde Park had compelled the addition 
of canvas shades, for which the Americans happily 
substituted enamel, thus rendering the glass trans- 
lucent instead of transparent. 

As an exhibition of foreign products the New 
York Crystal Palace was rather disappointing, but 





America was consoled by the incontestable proofs 
of her superiority in machinery, and the unex- 
pected array of inventions and improvements in 
engines of war and agriculture. 

Paris claimed her first share in the new demon- 
stration in 1855. The building was more extensive 
than either of its predecessors. The nationalities 
represented fifty-three foreign states and twenty- 
two foreign colonies. The exhibitors amounted to 
23,954, and the visitors to more than four millions 
and a half; yet it did not prove a financial success, 
although the government assumed the whole cost 
of the central management of the exposition. 

The French took every method short of absolute 
compulsion to induce the competitors to affix prices 
to every article, thus making a marked improve- 
ment upon the British Crystal Palace, where, de- 
spite the earnest protests of leading men, both at 
home and abroad, such information was strenuously 
prohibited. The unusual advantages permitted to 
imports made the French anxious purchasers at 
the reduced rates, and the English boasted that 
omnia Gallia proceeded instantly to clothe itself in 
British alpaca. 

The great fair in England in 1862 produced a 
larger sum of money than that of 1851, and four 
times as much as the French Exposition of 1855; 
but it was not remunerative, although the constantly 
increasing number of exhibitors reached 28,653. 

The most complete international display was 
accomplished by France in 1867, when the second 
empire was in the height of its glory. The arrange- 
ments were effective, social, and theatric; and the 
building, although comdemned as ugly, was suit- 
able, commodious, sufficient, and cheap. The 
adornment of the surrounding grounds was novel 
and excellent, and the exhibitors reached the high 
number of 50,226. 

In the words of Kaiser and Konig Franz Josef I, 
it was decreed to hold a Universal Exposition to 
set forth “the actual state of our modern civiliza- 
tion, and the national economy of all peoples, in 
order to favor their development.” After eighteen 
months of incessant toil, a building for this purpose 
was opened at Vienna, on May 1, 1873, with im- 
posing ceremonies. Massive and imperial, the 
erection was solid in stone, brick, and iron, and 
beautiful in sculpture. Arranged upon a most com- 
prehensive design, the area for the exhibition was 
five times as large as that of the last Universal 
Exposition at Paris, and thirty times as large as 
that of the original Crystal Palace. In the grounds, 
prepared with elaborate care, there were one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight subordinate buildings, many 
of them greatly interesting as reproducing the 
homes of the different nations. With such perfec- 
tion of architecture and arrangement, a grand 
triumph was confidently expected; but the result 
was a net loss of seven millions of dollars. 
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The internal arrangements were terribly incom- 
plete; and after an enforced harmony, compelled 
for the opening ceremonial, all fell back into con- 
fusion and disarray, out of which the exposition did 
not emerge until the seventh week. A persistent 
rain continued for nearly two months, and was 
followed by excessively warm weather; but the 
real fatal injury was inflicted by the voracity of the 
Viennese. The principal hotels demanded ten 
dollars a day, and all the others were proportion- 
ately extortionate. A perfect panic followed; visi- 
tors who came for a month retired in a week; many 
fled terror stricken as soon as the opening ceremo- 
nial was concluded, and prevented others from 
coming. When the suicidal hosts got wit enough 
to reduce their rates, the crowd on which they had 
hoped to fatten had dispersed, and they were lett 
to mourn in vacant rooms over empty tables. 

A quarter of a century has elapsed between the 
Crystal Palace of Prince Albert and our American 
Centennial. His crude scheme of an international 
gathering of industry has been expanding every 
year; the great nations of the earth have, each in 
turn, striven to embody it in fitting form, and we 
now bear upon us the patriotic duty of welcoming 
the world to an anniversary worthy our present, 
our past, and our future. 





VARIATIONS IN STYLE. 
BY WM. ANDERSON. 


Tons of books,—generally unentertaining ones, 
—have been written on the alluring subject of 
style in literature. 
from their titles, because even the most superficial 
readers desire to obtain, if possible, enlightenment 
as to that nameless, though very tangible, some- 
thing which gives character to the work of each 
professional author. There are certain invisible 
ear-marks by which a Shakspearean quotation is 
recognized, an extract from Dickens detected, or 
an excerpt from Thackeray identified, quite as 
readily as though the names of the authors were at- 
tached to their respective productions. 


Attractive are these volumes | 





In our day, | 


and more particularly in our country,—where news- | 


papers are universally read,—there have grown up 
styles as distinctive as those marking the more am- 
bitious performances of authors who wrote not for a 
day, or a week, but for all time. Each prominent 
journal has a method distinctively its own in dis- 
cussing even the commonplace topics of everyday 
life. 

For example,—we read, in a languid way, from 
the Daily Condenser that 

Late yesterday afternoon, a child playing on the West 
India wharf fell into the river, and was saved from drowning 
by a sailor, who jumped overboard from a neighboring 
vessel and rescued the little one. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Glancing over the Diurnal Dilator, we learn that 


Just as the busy labors of the day were yesterday com- 
ing to a conclusion, on the wharf where the vessels of 
Cocoanut, Banana & Co. discharge their cargoes, previous 
to removal to their spacious warehouses on Loafsugar 
Street, Harry Hennepin,—a blue-eyed boy, nine years of 
age, son of Mark Hennepin, of 1309 Hyacinth Street,— 
while engaged in play with a younger brother, named 
John, ran backwards rapidly, striking the wharf log with 
the heel of his left shoe. The collision caused him to lose 
his balance, and he fell into the water. Ben Bowline, a 
sailor on the schooner Lovely Lucy, seeing the child strug- 
gling in the water, took off his jacket and shoes, dived 
into the river, swam to the boy, and brought him to the 
wharf. A rope was thrown from the pier; the sailor fas- 
tened it to the child, and the little one was drawn up on 
the wharf, with no more damage than a thorough wetting. 
The seaman went back to his vessel, changed his soaked 
garments, and ate his supper with his messmates in the 
forecastle, just as though nothing had happened. 


The Matutinal Gusher enlightens its readers on 
the same topic as follows :— 


Yesterday, as the glorious orb of day was nearing the 
western rim of the horizon, all aflame with crimson clouds, 
there were playing—in all the innocent joyousness of youth 
—a bevy of beauteous children, on the pier where argosies 
from tropical climes deliver their treasures of fruitage for 
the delectation of the palates of our epicures. Suddenly 
the merry shouts of pleasure changed to shrieks of lamen- 
tation. One of the juveniles, on the extreme end of the 
pier, lost his equilibrium, and was precipitated into the 
treacherous river, which is so pleasing to the eye and so 
insubstantial to the touch. Oneso young could, of course, 
know nothing of the noble art of swimming, and would 
have met a watery death, and plunged a family into the 
tearful depths of incurable grief, had it not been for the 
happy presence of a bronzed son of Neptune, who with 
his eagle eye beheld the innocent little boy struggling with 
grim death in the billows. At the imminent peril of his own 
life, this daring seaman, prompted by those motives of holy 
humanity which ‘‘ make the whole world kin,’’ threw him- 
self into the river. Right sturdily he buffeted the tide, 
until he reached the struggling object of his own self-sacri- 
fice. He seized the gasping little body with his sinewy left 
hand, and bore it aloft as a conquering hero does a banner 
of victory. With well-directed strokes of his right arm, he 
cleaved the waters that threatened to engulf himself and 
his precious burden. In safety he reached /erra firma, and 
delivered to enthusiastic bystanders the youth he had res- 
cued from the jaws of the devouring waters. Heroic self- 
devotion and disinterested courage such as were displayed 
by this chivalrous son of the ocean should not go unre- 
warded. 

The Gruesome Growler tells its readers about the 
same occurrence in this wise :— 

For years we have been calling the attention of the 
authorities to the unprotected condition of the public land- 
ings. As is usually the case when reforms are suggested, 
our admonitions fell unheedéd on the ears of the careless 
officials, who are more intent on looking after their own 
interests than in caring for the welfare of the community. 
Yesterday afternoon a little boy fell overboard from the 
West India wharf, and was with difficulty saved from 
drowning by a sailor, who was compelled to jump over- 


| board after the child, by the consignee of the vessel, who is 


a second cousin of the Chairman of the Council Committee 
on Wharves and Landings. That consignee knew well 
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enough that the helpless fellow-creature drowning before 
his eyes was one more victim of the criminal carelessness 
of the corrupt party in power. Until a thorough change 
is made, our readers must expect to learn of scores of men, 
women, and children falling overboard and drowning along 
the dangerous wharves. 


The Bold Blunderer, with its usual skill, dresses 
up the item thus :— 


Last evening four children were frightened into the river 
by a restive horse on one of our wharves. A boat's crew 
put off from a man-of-war lying at anchor in the stream, 
and saved most of the juveniles. How many lives were 
lost cannot at present be ascertained. In all probability 
the river will be dragged for bodies to-day and to-morrow. 


The Jokecracker reports the same incident in the 
following merry mood :— 


Professional philosophers discovered long ago that water 
was wet. An urchin playing leap-frog on the West India 
wharf confirmed that discovery yesterday afternoon by 
missing his calculation, and landing on the top of six 
fathoms of water. Being unable to swim for dry land, the 
youngster struck out for the damp bottom. His voyage in 
that direction was summarily stopped by a gallant « sailyeur 
b’hoy only nineteen years old,’’ who waltzed into the river 
from the deck of his own swift-sailing vessel, seized the 
water-logged craft by his top rigging, and towed him ashore. 
The little scamp got a ducking from the river, and a flog- 
ging from his father. Why don’t fond parents buy toy 
rivers for their children to play alongside of in the parental 
back yard? 


The Moralizer gets off an account of the occur- 
rence in the annexed strain :— 


In the midst of life we are in death, and present joys are too 
often only a threshold to impending sorrows. Yesterday 
afternoon, a promising pilgrim in this vale of tears was play- 
ing on the West India wharf. Failing to exercise due caution, 
the little fellow fell into the river. Not having been taught 
to swim,—a great oversight, all children should be learned 
to swim, it should form a part of their regular education ;— 
however, educational matters generally are not fully under- 
stood in this country; we shall have something further to 
say on the subject of education in the course of a few days. 
To return to our present instructive subject, the child, igno- 
rant of swimming, would have paid for its ignorance with 
life itself, had it not been for the presence of a sailor. Thus 
do accidents frequently change the currents of fate, and 
alter the courses of lives. The sailor could swim, and he 
was a humane man,—a heavenly attribute is humanity; 
had the seaman not possessed that, even his knowledge of 
swimming would have been of no avail to the drowning 
child. Frequently, in life, a combination of qualities are 
needed in one and the same individual in order to insure 
success. Being humane, and a swimmer, the sailor saved 
the child. The heroic seaman should be sought out and 
suitably rewarded. The performance of humane actions 
should be sedulously inculcated; this can only be done by 
always bestowing a suitable recompense on those that do 
good service in the cause of humanity; else our humane 
fellow-beings may be tempted to regard themselves as neg- 
lected, and feel a reluctance to aid their fellow-creatures in 
distress. An intensely selfish view of the subject, it must 
be admitted; but our world is full of selfishness. Parents 


should, from this occurrence, learn the importance of not 
allowing their children to play in dangerous localities. 
Forewarned is forearmed; and we hope that the day is far 
distant when it shall again become our duty to chronicle the 
possibility of the drowning of a child. 





These wide divergences in the style of narrating 
a commonplace incident are not exaggerations, as 
readers of newspapers well know. While it is 
true that political bias and local predilections give 
color to reports in too many instances, it must not 
be forgotten that journalists can in this respect, and 
in all others, point to grave and eminent authors 
in all departments of literature. Historians have 
their personal proclivities, which they are at no 
pains to hide. There are few histories extant that 
have not a political leaning, and a comparison 
of them will show differences, in the narration of 
the same event, as widely divergent as the various 
relations of the manner in which the little boy fell 
into the water and was not drowned. Poets, essay- 
ists, novelists, all see the same subjects in varying 
lights, and write of them as their feelings prompt. 
From usage, we refer to a writer's method of treat- 
ing his topics as style ; choosing to ignore the results 
of education and training, political opinion and 
religious conviction. Let us in all fairness regard 
the variations in these histories of the world from 
day to day—the newspapers—with the same chari- 
table feelings that we bestow upon the books treat- 
ing of subjects in which we have no personal in- 
terest. We are all assisting in making history, 
and are therefore in a measure responsible for the 
style in which the work is being done. 





CHILDREN. 
Children are what the mothers are; 
No fondest father’s care 
Can fashion so the infant heart 
As those creative beams that dart, 
With all their hopes and fears, upon 
The cradle of a sleeping son. 


His startled eyes with wonder see 
A father near him on his knee, 
Who wishes all the while to trace 
The mother in his future face; 
But ‘tis to her alone uprise 
His wakening arms; to her those eyes 
Open with joy, and not surprise. 
Walter Savage Landor. 


eS a 
NIGHT. 
Oh! sweet and beautiful is Night, when the silver moon is 
high, 
And countless stars, like clustering gems, hang sparkling in 
the sky, 


While the balmy breath of the summer breeze comes whis- 
pering down the glen, 

And one fond voice alone is heard,—oh, Night is lovely 
then! 


But when that voice, in feeble moans of sickness and of 
pain, 
But mocks the anxious ear that strives to catch its sounds in 
vain; 
When silently we watch the bed, by the taper’s flickering 
light, 
Where all we love is fading fast,—how terrible is Night! 
Rew. Richard Harris Barham. 
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LITERATURE IN BIOGRAPHY. his prudence been equal to his genius, must have 
made a colossal fortune. The high legal office 
that he held, the fame he had acquired, the im- 
THE biographies of three men—Samuel John- | mense emoluments which his pen brought in, his 
son, Walter Scott, and Thomas Babington Macau- | generous hospitality, and his judicious determina- 
lay—cover one hundred and fifty years of the | tion ever to avoid those Quarrels of Authors, which 
literary history of England (which is part of our | the elder Disraeli has so well described, made him 
heritage) and are probably the best works of their | personally popular with all who knew and read 
class ever written, The birth and death dates are: | him. When he was created a baronet, by George 
Johnson, 1709-1784; Scott, 1771-1832; Macaulay, | IV, that monarch publicly said, “I shall always 
1800-1859. reflect with pleasure on Sir Walter Scott's having 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson places the man before | been the first creation of my reign.” At last, 
us. It is full of homage and of truth. If, on one | this great man fell a victim to his ambition of be- 
hand, it eulogizes the vast learning, the blunt in- | coming a Scottish laird. He purchased land at 
tegrity, the independent spirit, the patience under | fancy prices, and erected, at heavy expense, that 
neglect and poverty, the true charity, the solid | modern-antique chateau of Abbotsford, which a 
thought, the flashing wit, the instructive conversa- | French tourist happily called “a romance in stone 
tion, the high principle, and the earnest piety of Dr. | and mortar.” This, and an almost boundless 
Johnson, it also tells of his ungainly person, his | hospitality, led him to become secretly connected 
dictatorial manner, his rough ways, his ravenous | with a printing and publishing concern, which be- 
gluttony, his childish credulity, and his singular | came bankrupt in the commercial crisis of 1825. 
superstition. All was set down, the good and the | His last six years were devoted to continuous work, 
bad of this literary “Ursa Major,” as he was some- | to pay off the vast indebtedness of himself and 
times called; though a gentle lady—herself the | partners; but he lost health, he lost life, he lost 
pink of courtesy—frankly said, “He is kind and | all but honor in the effort. The details of this 
loving as a child, and has nothing of the bear about | involvement, as given by Lockhart, went far to 
him but his rough skin.” destroy the romance of Scott's character; but Lock- 

From that work we learn much about Johnson's | hart, as a biographer, has been surpassed only by 
great contemporaries. We know more of him than | Boswell. 





BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 





of any other man of letters, dead or living. Lord During the present season The Life and Letters 
Macaulay says, “‘ Boswell is the first of biographers. | of Lord Macaulay, by Mr. G. Otto Trevelyan, his 
He has no second. . . . . Many of the greatest | nephew, has appeared. Over sixteen years have 


men that ever lived have written biography. Bos- | elapsed since the great English historian, poet, 
well was one of the smallest men that ever lived, | orator, and critic passed away, and the public had 
and he has beaten them all.” During twenty-one | ceased to expect a biography of him. Its author 
years, he was only two hundred and fifty-six days | is the son of Lady Trevelyan, eldest sister of the 
in Johnson's society, but he pertinaciously ques- | great orator and writer, and herself highly distin- 
tioned him and others, was an eavesdropper, and | guished by extensive and varied attainments and 
entered down, in great diaries, all that he could | great talents. The work is a revelation of Macau- 
pick up about the object his veneration. Johnson's | lay from youth todeath. It exhibits him asa boy; 
friends despised him; he was perpetually snubbed | then winning honors at the university; a distin- 
by Johnson himself; he was universally regarded | guished contributor to the. Edinburgh Review; 
as a bore; but Johnson knew, no doubt, that this | brought into Parliament, simply on the reputation 
man was gathering materials for a biography, and | his pen had won him, and immediately gaining 
gave him an immense quantity of personal and | a high position in that most difficult and exact- 
literary materials to be used for that purpose. | ing assembly; the champion of popular rights 

Next, in order of time and merit, is the Life of | during the reform bill excitement of 1831, which 
Sir Walter Scott, by John Gibson-Lockhart. From | had nearly caused a revolution in England; his 
1805, when The Lay of the Last Minstrel was | services acknowledged, first by a seat in the 
published, until his death, in 1832, Scott was the | government, and then by high office in India, so 
acknowledged head of British authorship. When | liberally paid that he returned home, in a few 
his own narrative poetry was in a manner written | years, a man of independent fortune; finally be- 
down by the impassioned genius of Lord Byron, he | coming a cabinet minister, and closing his public 
declined a contest, but, breaking out in a new line | life as a peer of parliament. All the time, subsi- 
(with Waverley in 1814), established a loftier repu- | diary to these passages in his life, was his devoted- 
tation as The Great Unknown. More fortunate, too, | ness to literature, the result of which was the acqui- 
than most of his brethren of the lyre, Scott made | sition of multifarious knowledge, which his genius, 
very large pecuniary gains out of his authorship. | backed by his industry, had the art of utilizing for 
He was a hard as well as a gifted worker; and, had | the world. This story, chiefly told in the familiar 
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letters from Macaulay to his family and friends, is 
full of interest; and the result is that we now know 
Macaulay as well as we before knew Johnson and 
Scott. 

What may be called the reign of each man com- 
posing this triumvirate occupies an average of 
twenty-five. years. Johnson was in mature age 
when he assumed the sceptre, but his personal 
associations went far back,—including Swift and 
Pope in his early. manhood, and, in his maturer 
years, the principal writers, artists, wits, critics, and 
politicians of the age. He was familiar with the 
leading spirits of his time. His supremacy was 
generally acknowledged. Sometimes his capri- 
cious manner gave offence, and his subjects were 
ready to revolt; but the feeling of disaffection soon 
abated, for he was prompt and generous in the 
atonement of apology. His conversation, though 
often dictatorial, was full of variety and informa- 
tion, and even such a man as Burke yielded to the 
spell of the enchanter. His latest work, executed 
after he was seventy, perpetuated the memory of 
the English poets from Cowley to Gray. His 
successor was Walter Scott, who was acquainted, 
personally or by correspondence, with the principal 
writers of his time, and was the recognized head of 
the republic of letters during the first thirty years 
of the present century; but his was a gentle rule. 
Macaulay may be said to have taken his place in 
the van of literature, at the very time when Scott 
was passing away. From the time when his essay 
on Milton, in the Edinburgh Review, “gave the 
world assurance of a man,” until his death, Ma- 
caulay was supereminent. He tried many varieties 
of literature,.and succeeded in all. He had not the 
personal popularity of Johnson or Scott, for he 
moved in a small but brilliant circle, consisting of 
his sisters and a few friends, but, in variety and 
extent of knowledge, he was without a rival. He 
was the last of the mighty Three in whose lives 
the annals of British literature, from Anne to 
Victoria, may be read. 





Aenean 


PETITION TO TIME. 

Touch us gently, Time! 

Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently—as we sometimes glide 

Through a quiet dream. 
Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three ;— 
One is lost—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead! 


Touch us gently, Time! 
We 've not proud nor soaring wings: 
Our ambition, our content, 
Lies in simple things. 
Humble voyagers are we, 
O’er life's dim, unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime;— 
Touch us gently, gentle Time! 
ae : ‘ Barry Cornwall. 





CONCERNING DOGS AS COLLATERALS. 


BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 





“AND the check is n't worth a red!” And as he 
said it, Mr. Bodkin glared fiercely at the small 
boy who had been deluded into delivering one 
hundred dollars’ worth of printed matter for a check 
which had just been turned out of the bank. The 
circumstances were aggravating. It was as plain 
as the nose on your face, as Bodkin judiciously re- 
marked, that Mr. Squills, the drawer of the check, 
had premeditated a swindle. Coming in Bodkin’s 
office as a stranger, he had ordered a small quan- 
tity of work ; had paid a small deposit; had craftily 
quadrupled his first order; had cajoled the office 
boy and clerk with suavity and compliments, and 
theatre tickets; had taken advantage of Bodkin’s 
temporary absence and got possession of the work. 
It was not so much the loss of the money, but the 
consciousness that he had been duped, that rankled. 
And Bodkin shook his fist menacingly: “I'll worry 
him.” 

But Squills was not to be worried. In the first 
flush of his wrath, Bodkin sent a caustic protest 
against the check, with an indignant demand for 
immediate payment. Squills’ reply overflowed 
with regrets, in which his chuckling was thinly dis- 
sembled. Bodkin sent clerks and collectors, who 
were treated with exquisite affability—sometimes 
with segars and soda-water,—always with a profu- 
sion of promises,—but they never brought any 
money. To the lawyer's demand, Squills re- 
turned the reply that every thing he had was 
mortgaged. Bodkin had denounced him to his 
face as a cheat, and Squills had begged him, as he 
valued his precious health, not to tempt apoplexy 
by those violent gusts of temper. The collector 
and lawyer gave up the case; the former remark- 
ing that one might as well try to bruise water or 
cut air as to wound Squills’ feelings, or to arouse 
his sense of pride or justice. For Squills was never 
off his guard,—always the same sly, smooth, subtle, 
and vivacious rascal—overflowing with promises, 
apologies, and blandishments, that were more pro- 
voking than direct insults. When Squills stopped 
Bodkin in the street, and inquired tenderly after 
his health, and, with a malignant smile, expressed 
his regrets, for the fortieth time, at his inability to 
pay—then Bodkin lost temper, went at once toa 
lawyer, and ordered that a suit be brought. 

The vivacious Squills responded with a polite and 
encouraging message, begging Bodkin to “Go in 
and win.” And the suit was brought. And there 
was no defense. Judgment went by default, and 


an execution was issued. Then it was discovered, 
as Squills had forewarned the lawyer, that all his 
goods and chattels were mortgaged. And Squills 
reported this statement in the politest of notes, with 
the most sardonic regret. 


It did not prevent Bod- 
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kin from sending the sheriff's deputy to Squills’ | levy on you. One thousand dollars fine and im- 
drug store, for the second time, with an order to | prisonment to any man who interferes with me in 


find out, if he could, what valuables Squills held | 


other than drugs. 

With this object in view, the deputy ventured 
the purchase of three cents’ worth of Epsom salts, 
and had a long and confidential conversation with 
Squills’ unsuspicious clerk concerning the value 
of drugs and the tastes and habits of Squills. The 
uneasy whine of a dog behind the counter, which 
was soon followed by the bouncing out of the dog 
on the floor, was an interruption which the clerk 
thought proper to explain: “That's Mr. Squills’ 
dog !—and isn’t he a fine fellow?” His words did 
the noble brute scant justice. It was a Newfound- 
land of largest size and purest breed, with glossy 
and curling black hair, a broad muzzle, and liquid 
eyes, indicating intelligence and kindness that were 
almost human. 

“Is Squills fond of the dog?” asked the artful 
deputy. 

“Fond of him! Why he refused $200 a week 
ago. He spends hours with him every day. You 
have no idea how he’s attached to that dog.” 

“What makes him whine so?” 

“He's off his feed. Has been fed too high, and 
Mr. Squills is warned that he may get the distem- 
per. So he cut off his meat three days ago, and 
the dog is whining for it. He’s crazy for meat.” 

The deputy looked out of the window vacantly, 
apparently in the brownest kind of a brown study 
—as if dogs and drugs were forever hereafter be- 
neath his notice. Nor did he find any relief in 
filing his nose with his forefinger. Pocketing his 
three cents’ worth of salts, he shambled out of the 
house in a very stupid and abstracted manner. To 
reappear, however, after ten minutes’ absence, with 
a brown paper cornucopia in one hand, and a rope 
dangling from his pocket—to go straightway to the 
dog, who was curled lazily in the centre of the floor, 
wistfully looking for sympathy—to fish out of his 
brown paper a little bit of meat and chuck it to 
the dog—to fondle him with sympathetic dog talk, 
and caress him with one hand while he cunningly 
put the rope around his neck in a solid Spanish 
knot all to the horror of the affrightened clerk. 

“Good gracious! you ain't giving that dog meat! 
You ain't going to take that dog away! Why, Mr. 
Squills will kill me if that dog is missing. I'll 
—I'll call the police.” 

“Now, sonny,” said the cheerful deputy, “don't 
you make a fool of yourself. I’m on business, and 
I know what I am about. Now, you hear what 
I’ve got to say.” Whereupon, striking an attitude, 
—for our deputy was fond of the Bowery Theatre, 
and doted on J. R. Scott in Virginius, to say noth- 
ing of the great Kirby at the Chatham,—he rolled 
out in his most ruffianly bass voice: “In the name 
of the People of the State of New York! O dog! I 











the discharge of my duty.” The small clerk quailed 
before the majesty of the law and was silent. Then 
turning to the dog, with his most seductive manner, 
the deputy chucked him another morsel of meat. 
It was enough. The dog frisked and bounced, and 
followed his newly-found friend out of the store. 
And the boy sadly watched the cunning deputy as 
he walked down the Bowery, the eager dog by his 
side, to whom he threw the titbits from his brown 
paper cornucopia, as affectionate and vivacious and 
caressing in manner and speech as a young colle- 
gian at Saratoga Lake, feeding his lady love with 
Lyonnaise potatoes or bonbons, lest she might soil 
her gloves. Down the Bowery, down Chatham, 
down Roosevelt street until he reached the “ Dog 
College” of Gibson, where Squills’ pet was duly 
registered as a boarder. Y 

When Bodkin reached his office next morning, 
he found Squills waiting, in feverish excitement, 
and in bad temper. 

“Of all extraordinary pieces of sharp practice, 
Mr. Bodkin, I ever heard of, that levy of yours, 
yesterday, was the meanest and worst. Levy on 
a man’s dog! Good heavens! you might as well 
levy on my beard!” 

“And so I would,” retorted the smiling Bodkin, 
“if the beard were of a salable color.” 

For an hour there was long and loud talking, 
much gesticulation, and some profanity, and it 
ended in the retreat of Squills, swearing that he 
would never pay a bill to a man who resorted to 
such a despicable trick. 

But Squills repented. A month after he called 
on Bodkin’s lawyer, with a seductive proposition, 
which, he was confident, would be entirely satis- 
factory. He would pay the bill, if Bodkin would 
assume the costs. But the lawyer was exasperat- 
ingly indifferent and insolent—did n't know any- 
thing about him nor his dog, nor didn’t care. All 
Squills had to do was to pay his bill and the costs. 
Let him go and see the sheriff. He wouldn't bother 
himself about any compromises. And when Squills 
became indignant at this top-lofty treatment, the 
lawyer opened the door, and told him to get out 
before he was kicked out. Squills left,—disconso- 
late Squills! 

A week more, and Squills was served with a 
printed notice that the sheriff would sell a very 
large and fine Newfoundland dog, valued at $350. 
It was, indeed, time to bring the matter to an end. 
An interview was had with Gibson, who assured 
him that he had already received offers of $200 
and $250 for that wonderful dog; but, such was the 
beauty and sagacity of the brute, that there could 
be no doubt of his bringing $300 or even $400. 
Squills gnashed his teeth in despair, and departed. 

To return next day, after a night of torturing 
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anxiety, with a request for the full amount of the 
judgment and costs. There was a fumbling of 
greasy papers, and some scratching of the head, 
and more scratching of the pen, from which it ap- 
peared that the original bill of $100 had received 
accretions. The costs of the court, the fees of the 
sheriff, and the board of the dog, had more than 
doubled the original debt. ‘And now,” said the 
urbane Gibson, “if you will pay me $216.63, you 
shall have the dog.” 

A few days after, there was a general settlement 
of accounts between the parties interested. “And 
how much did Squills pay?” innocently asked 
Bodkin. 

“Two hundred and sixteen dollars and sixty- 
three cents,” replied the sheriff's deputy. 

“Little enough,” said the lawyer, “considering 
the trouble we have had in getting it.” 

“I must say,” observed Bodkin, as he buttoned 
up his pocket, “that I have a profound respect for 
dogs.” 


ee - 


FAULTS. 

HE who boasts of being perfect—says a modern 
writer—is perfect in his folly. I have been a great 
deal up and down in the world, and I never did see 
either a perfect horse or a perfect man, and I never 
shall until I see two Sundays come together. You 
cannot get white flour out of a coal sack, nor per- 
fection out of human nature; he who looks for it 
had better look for sugar in the sea. The old 
saying is, “lifeless, faultless.” Of dead men we 
should say nothing but good; but as for the living, 
they are all tarred more or less with the black 
brush, and half an eye can see it. Every head 
has a soft place in it, and every heart has its black 
drop. Every rose has its prickles, and every day 
its night. Even the sun shows spots, and the skies 
are darkened with clouds. Nobody it so wise but 
he has folly enough to stock a stall at Vanity Fair. 
Where I could not see the fool’s cap, I have, never- 
theless, heard the bells jingle. As there is no sun- 
shine without shadows, so all human good is mixed 
up with more or less of evil; even poor-law guar- 
dians have their little failings, and parish beadles 
are not wholly of a heavenly nature. The best 
wine has its lees. All men’s faults are not written 
on their foreheads, and it is quite as well they are 
not, or hats would need wide brims; yet as sure 
as eggs are eggs, faults of some kind nestle in 
every man’s bosom. There’s no telling when a 
man’s faults will show themselves, for hares pop 
out of a ditch just when you are not looking for 
them. A horse that is weak in the knees may not 
stumble for a mile or two, but it is in him; and the 
rider had better hold him up well. The tabby cat 
is not lapping milk just now, but leave the dairy 
door open and we will see if she is not as bada 





thief as the kitten. There’s fire in the flint, cool as 
it looks; wait till the steel gets a knock at it, and 
you will see. Everybody can read that riddle; 
but it is not everybody that will remember to keep 
his gunpowder out of the way of the candle. 


——————— ——e 


MAN’S SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I AM not sure that the greatest man of his age, 
if ever that solitary superlative existed, could es- 
cape unfavorable reflections of himself in various 
small mirrors; and even Milton, looking for his 
portrait in a spoon, must submit to have the facial 
angle of a bumpkin. Moreover, if Mr. Casaubon, 
speaking for himself, has rather a chilling rhetoric, 
it is not therefore certain that there is no good work 
or fine feeling in him. Did not an immortal phy- 
sicist and interpreter of hieroglyphs write detesta- 
ble verses? Has the theory of the solar system 
been advanced by graceful manners and conver- 
sational tact? Suppose we turn from outside esti- 
mates of man, to wonder, with keener interest, what 
is the report of his own consciousness about his 
doings or capacity: with what hinderances he is 
carrying on his daily labors; what fading of hopes, 
or what deeper fixity of self-delusion the years are 
marking off within him; and with what spirit he 
wrestles against universal pressure, which will one 
day be too heavy for him, and bring his heart to 
its final pause. Doubtless his lot is important in 
his own eyes; and the chief reason that we think 
he asks too large a place in our consideration must 
be our want of room for him, since we refer him to 
the Divine regard with perfect confidence; nay, it 
is even held sublime for our neighbor to expect the 
utmost there, however little he may have got from 
us.—GEORGE EL lot, in Middlemarch. 


a 


BIBLICAL ALLUSIONS TO PRINTING, ETC. 

THE Bible is frequently referred to as a source 
of information in regard to the ancient methods of 
engraving, preserving records, making books, etc. 
Below will be found some of its most striking allu- 
sions to such topics :— 

And he said, What pledge shall I give thee? 
And she said, Thy signet, and thy bracelets, and 
thy staff that is in thine hand.—Genesés, xxviii, 18. 

So she wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed 
them with his seal.—z Kings, xxi, 8. 

And because of all this we make a sure covenant 
and write it; and our princes, Levites, and priests, 
seal unto it.— Nehemiah, ix, 38. 

In the name of king Ahasuerus was it written, 
and sealed with the king’s ring.—£s¢her, iii, 12. 

And a stone was brought, and laid upon the 
mouth of the den; and the king sealed it with his 
own signet, and with the signet of his lords; that 
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the purpose might not be changed concerning 
Daniel.— Daneel, vi, 17. 

With the work of an engraver in stone, like the 
engravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave the two 
stones with the names of the children of Israel; 
thou shalt make them to be set in ouches of gold. 
—Exodus, xxviii, 11. 

And further, by these, my son, be admonished: 
of making many books there is no end; and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh.—Zcc/esiastes, xii, 12. 

Then Darius the king made a decree, and search 
was made in the house of the rolls, where the trea- 
sures were laid up in Babylon. And there was 
found at Achmetha, in the palace that is in the pro- 
vince of the Medes, a roll, and therein was a record 
thus written.— £274, vi, 1-2. 

The paper-reeds by the brooks, by the mouth of 
the brooks, and every thing sown by the brooks, 
shall wither, be driven away, and be no more. 
Isaiah, xix, 7. 

Having many things to write unto you, I would 
not write with paper and ink; but I trust to come 
unto you, and speak face to face.—Second Epistle 
of Fohn, 12. 

Oh that my words were now written! Oh that 
they were printed in a book! That they were 
graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for- 
ever.— Fob, xix, 23-24. 

Oh that one would hear me! behold, my desire 
is, that the Almighty would answer me, and that 
mine adversary had written a book.— Fod, xxxi, 35. 

The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron, 
and with the point of a diamond; it is graven upon 
the table of their heart, and upon the horns of your 
altars.—Feremiah, xvii, 1.—American Encyclopedia 
of Printing. 








> —_—__—_ 


LETTER WRITING. A LOST ART. 

THE postal card is stealthily destroying the great 
virtue of letter writing. The millions of these make- 
believe letters that we idly drop into the mails, rep- 
resent at least half as many clear evasions of duty. 
If we used them only as apologies we might be 
pardoned, but we are rapidly acquiring the habit 
of making them do the office of regular letters, 
like those “the fathers” used to write, and that is 
an offense for which no valid excuse can be urged. 

We are busy, to be sure, and time is money, and 
brevity is the soul of wit; but these are pleas in 
abatement, merely, and do not touch the real issue. 
As a matter of fact, we have quit writing letters. 
The postal card, aside from the merits of its con- 
ceded adaptability to certain business ends, has no 
excellence that should bring it favor or give it tol- 
erance. It is essentially asham. It has usurped 
the place of an art which was worth as much to the 
world as painting or sculpture, and is rebuking 


away all the beautiful and zestful charms which ' 








old-fashioned letter writting gave to society, to lite- 
rature, and even to religion. 

The lightning mail trains, the ten-word telegrams, 
and the penny postage device have demoralized us. 
The tender grace of sentiment is dying out among 
us, and with its disappearance we are losing much 
that makes life satisfactory and delightful. Possi- 
bly we are gaining other things instead that will 
recompense us for the sacrifice; but to touch that 
point would be to drift into the argumentative. 

All the letters that are letters, nowadays, are 
written for and published in the newspapers. The 
Grays, the Walpoles, and the Madame de Sevignes 
are “our own correspondents” of the leading jour- 
nals in these progressive times; and their letters, 
instead of being placed in portfolios and read to 
charmed circles of appreciative friends, are scattered 
broadcast over the land in minion and nonpareil, 
with staring head-lines, along with the daily market 
quotations, the latest clerical scandal, and the never- 
failing reports of drownings, poisonings, and throat- 
cuttings. 

Our mothers and our grandmothers “take the 
pen in hand” no more to furnish us those “few lines” 
which swelled to half a dozen pages of entertaining 
and wholesome talk, and which cost us a silver 
quarter for postage. Our sons and daughters write 
notes only, not letters, when they write at all, and 
send us marked copies of the dailies when they 
want to tell us about the commencements, the flir- 
tations, the parties, the marriages, the deaths, or 
the thousand other social events formerly communi- 
cated on the choicest paper, in the best hand. 

A Ste. Beuve, ransacking the cabinets of the period 
in quest of letters from which to get points of history 
and pictures of society, would find nothing better 
than a few bank notices of bills falling due, an 
occasional sheet of initial paper with a few stingy 
lines in the middle of it, asking for “that ruffled 
chemise pattern,” and perchance a sombre, black- 
bordered surprise, concealing in its chilly folds a 
lock of hair from the brow of sister Fanny's darling 
baby, now sleeping in the churchyard. 

It may be that we are doing better now than we 
did in the days when letters meant something and 
postage was an affair of financial consequence. 
The railroad has so increased the facilities for visit- 
ing that perhaps it is easier, pleasanter, and more 
profitable to go and see your friend than to squander 
time, patience, and paper writing tohim. At any 
rate, we are not going to discuss the question. 
“Yesterday is the philosopher's property ;” let the 
philosophers take care of their own. It is ours to 
“act in the living present,” making the most of our 
marvelous opportunities, and preserving the virtues 
of friendship, elegant manners, and warmth of 
social intercourse in spite of postal cards and other 
contrivances for reducing life to the level of a prob- 
lem in mathematics.— G/lobe- Democrat. 











For my means,—1'li husband them so well, they shall go far with little. 





. .““WE’’—reluctantly— permit me 
to offer the second page of my Blotter to 
those who were instructed, bothered, 
amused, and shocked by the first. 

20 
Hims and Hers; Hises and Its. 

. - My persistency in asking questions 
seems to annoy Our Verbal Critic, and 
he lately tried to take me down a peg. 
I asked him for a book to read.... 
There is a work—said he—which has 
commanded the suffrages of the Intellec- 
tual World; and he pointed to four folio 
volumes which were lettered, Bayle’s 
Dictionary. ... You use big words,— 
said I,—is there any big sense behind 
them? Trot out your books. ... He 
immediately did so. .. . The Chief ex- 
amined them first—[for he is careful 
that I shall read nothing likely to cor- 
rupt my morals]—and he said: Here 
is a work a hundred and seventy years 
old; but look atit; scan it; see the side- 
notes especially, and mark the accuracy 
of the make-up. These are attractive 





books, in the most accomplished prin- | 


ter’ssense; the whole work, considered 
in relation to the fashion of its time, 
shows skill and care not excelled by the 
best modern representatives of the craft. 
I think it will not hurt you, Tom.... 
/ guess it couldn't; it was all Greek to 
me, being written in French; and all I 
know about that is—AZ/ons/... Just 
then Our Linguist came in, and I asked 
him to translate this passage,—‘ Faire 
qu’en 2/ au commencement d'une péri- 
ode se raporte non a un cas oblique, 
mais 4 un nominatif de la précédente,’ 
etc.... Why, Tom,—said he, —the 
meaning of ail that French is simply 
this: Be careful of your Aims and hers, 
of your Aises and z¢s; when you use him 
or her, his or it, be sure that you show 
what you refer to. ... Then Our Verbal 
Critic chuckled; he thought that was 
too much for me; in short, that I was 
let down several pegs. Well, to tell the 
truth [which I do when the occasion jus- 
tifies the act] I was rather dumfounded, 
and had nothing to say for a good five 
minutes; indeed, I was so discouraged 
that I threw down Bayle and picked up 
from our pile of magazines the Galaxy 
of April. In it I read: ‘Pierre Videl 
was the son of a leather-dresser, and 
the father of Bernard de Ventadour 
wasa baker. His mother used to bring 
the wood to heat the ovens’ There 
I stuck, for I didn’t know whose mother 
was the wood-carrier; and I asked Our 
Verbal Critic whom the Ais referred to. 
He didn’t know; and looked rather 
confused. ... Then I began to feel 
good, and asked him: What is cul- 
ture? ... Well, Tom,—said he,—that 
is a difficult question to answer; but I 
will say this,—it is a proof of want of 
culture to confound your z#/s and your 
hises, your hims and your hers. ...1 
had picked up the Fortnightly for April, 
and asked: Isn't John Morley a man 
of culture?... Oh, yes....Isn’t the 
Fortnightly regarded as a magazine of 





culture? ... Yes! ... Well, sir, Lasked, 
| what do you say to this sentence, which 
|I find in its columns?— ‘I shall refer 

in foot-notes to some criticisms on Mill 

contained in a work of Prof. Cairnes. 
| His already well-earned reputation’ — 
| Now, whose reputation? ... Then Our 
| Verbal Critic pulled down his vest, lita 

cigar, and went out. 

—— aI 
| ..- There are usually two ways of 
| Stating a thing, for example: If Moses 
| was the son of Pharaoh's daughter, 

then (of course) he was the daughter of 
| Pharaoh's son. 








22 
The Fourth Estate! 
. . In my eager search for knowledge, 
I asked Our Legal Adviser why so many 
| editors called the Press the Fourth Es- 
| tate, and he said: The phrase origi- 
| nated about the time of the great Revo- 
lution in France, when the Nobility were 
the First Estate, the Clergy the Second 
Estate, and the People the Third Estate 
[Ziers Etat]. There, when its power 
came to be felt, the Press was happily 
styled the Fourth Estate (or Power) 
of the realm. The title may still be 
applied with propriety to the Press of 
England—where, by a pleasant fiction, 
King, Lords, and Commons are as- 
sumed to be more potent than it—and to 
| that of other European countries.’ But 
to style the Press of the United States 
| ‘the Fourth Estate,’ is stupidly absurd. 
23 
..The Times is the most liberal 
newspaper in Philadelphia. There is 
nothing close or patchworky about it. 
Even its locals are generally cut out of 
the whole cloth. 








———— 24 ———— 
.. At dinner on Sunday, I ventured 

to say to my aunt,—This apple-dump- 

ling is not half done. .. . Then finish it, 

said she....I did; and Dr. Schenck 

sold an extra box of pills on Monday. 

25 

A Literal Constructionist. 

.. That intelligent compositor was 
setting up a thrilling story, when he 
came across the following passage: El- 
vira—he cried, in a passionate voice— 
fly with me. . . . Antonio—she sobbed, 
smiling through tears—I will! Blame 
meif I don’t! ...Atthat momenta tall 
figure stepped between them, and the 
sullen voice of Hugo de Grubbs was 
heard: Avaunt, slight girl! And as 
for you, base minion—— Just here an 
illegitimate idea was born to the com- 
positor. The howling: ignoramus,— 
said he,—why, minion was n't invented 
until 1654, and this is a story of the 
Middle Ages. So he changed the pas- 
sage toread: Avaunt, slight girl! And 
as for you, base brevier 
26 - 
. . When a young Scotch farmer pro- 




















me my dues 0’ courtin’ for a’ that. 





posed marriage after a single week's | 
acquaintance, she answered,—'Deed, | oy 
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My Debtors, and their Obligations. 

..- Mr. Charles Eneu Johnson [Sam 
and Jim call him Charley] owes me 
twenty-five cents for making it known 
that the Ink used on the Proof-Sheet, in- 
cluding the cover, was made by him, at 
the First Printing Ink Works in America, 
established by Chas. Johnson, Sen., in 
1804. ... Allen, Lane & Scott are in- 
debted, in like sum, for this neat state- 
ment, that they printed the cover; which 
itself speaks for their skill. . . . The Col- 
lins Printing House owes me twenty-five 
cents for calling attention to the excel- 
lence of its work as exhibited in these 
pages;—but then it owes me so many 
quarters, on old account, that I will for- 
give this one in the final settlement. ... 
Thompson Westcott stands charged 
with twenty-five cents for not sending 
me a copy of his Guide Book to Phila- 
delphia, which, as I heard The Editor 
tell The Chief, is the best that has been, 
or is likely to be, published. ... Allen, 
Lane & Scott and J. W. Lauderbach 
are indebted twenty-five. cents for the 
announcement of the completion of 
their artistic work,—A Century After,— 
which is so admirably illustrated and 
printed ;—this charge will be balanced 
when they send me the final number. ... 
Bob owes me a quarter for noting the 
fact that the Printer’s Circular is excel- 
lently conducted, and should be libe- 
rally supported. ... Sud rosa: I shall 
collect twenty-five cents from MacKel- 
lar, Smiths & Jordan for bringing in 
an acknowledgment of the beauty and 
utility of the last number of the Typo- 
graphic Advertiser. ... I shall draw on 
De Vinne for the same sum. His In- 
vention of Printing having reached the 
Third Part and selling rapidly, he must 
be flush, and generous. ... Bruce ought 
to send me a quarter, because he loves 
and laughs at me. ... Lindsay—ditto. 
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.. A reporter being called to account 
for the statement that a certain meeting 
was a large and respectable one, when 
only one person besides himself was pre- 
sent, insisted that his report was literally 
true; for, said he, I was large and the 
other fellow was respectable. 








PECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT.—NOW 

in course of preparation, and to be pro- 
duced in due time, 7//E AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF OUR BOY TOM. ... This work 
—‘ with a difference’—will rival the remarka- 
ble Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea, 
which George Eliot says is ‘neither milk for 
babes, nor any chalky mixture meant to pass 
for milk,’—rather creamy. . . . Those intend- 
ing to compete for the privilege of publishing 
the Autobiography must make their propo- 
sals before the twenty-fifth proximo ;—each 
roposal to be accompanied by TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS, as evidence of the respect- 
ability of the bidder, and of his real ability 
to execute the work in a style befitting its 
merits. Address O. B. T., P.-S. Office. 
ERSONAL.—THE LADY WHO EX- 
presses a desire to ‘BOX OUR BOY 
1’S EARS,’ can do so as soon as he is 


Jamie, I'll tak’ ye; but ye maun gie | doneusingthem. ‘The Box need not be larger 
than her delicate hand. 


























Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said,— 

This 1s my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a forewn strand! 
If such there breathe, go, mark hum well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his triles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 


Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 














COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





NonpareEIL Op Sty_Le ANTIQUE. 36 A, 70 a—$3.15 


ANTIQUATED MANNERS AND CUSTOMS REVIVED 
Adopting the Characters of the Ancients and Beautifying them according to Modern Requirements 
While altering Objects of long Existence, let us not forget their Original Merits 
ADVANCEMENT IN TYPE FOUNDING 


Brevier Otp Sryte ANTIQUE. 36 A, 70 a—$3.70 
BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE PAINTINGS 
Sketching the Picturesque Scenery of the Delaware, Schuylkill, and Wissahickon 
Moran’s Views from West Laurel Hill 


Lonc Primer OLp STYLE ANTIQUE. 36 A, 52 a—$4.40 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
Reforming State Corruption and Repealing Objectionable Statutes 


Senatorial and Congressional 


Pica Op StyLe Antique. 25 A, 32 a—$3.80 


LARGELY INCREASED FACILITIES 
Orders for Printing Material Filled at Shortest Notice 
No. 705 Jayne Street 


Great Primer Otp Sty_e ANTIQUE. 14 A, 20 a—$4.35 


FAIREST FLOWERS 
Hyacinth, Gladiola, Rose, and Japonica 
Sweetest Perfumes 





Foundry, 705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 


























COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





CENTENNIAL SERIES OF OLD STYLE. 





The following Old Style Logotypes—<t f fi ff ffi fl { th fk ft—both Roman and Italic—are furnished when ordered. 


NONPAREIL OLD STYLE, No. 2. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effre- 
nata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, 
nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjuration- 
em tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelli- 
git, consul videt: hic tamen vivit. Vivit! imo vero etiam in 
senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat 


BREVIER OLD STYLE, No. 2. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nos- 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem 
ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 
nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sen- 
tis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 


LONG PRIMER OLD STYLE, No. 2. 
Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati- 
entia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jac- 
tabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, 
nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho- 
rum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua con- 











MINION OLD STYLE, No. 2. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum 
presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilize, nihil timor populi, 
nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissi- 
mus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam 
jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte 
egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilli cepe- 


BOURGEOIS OLD STYLE, No. 2. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu- 
det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au- 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, 
nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil con- 
sensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultus- 
que moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? 


SMALL PICA OLD STYLE, No. 2. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effre- 
nata jactabit audacia?: nihilne te nocturn- 
um presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bono- 
rum. omnium, nihil hic munitissimus ha- 


PICA OLD STYLE, No. 2. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
te nocturnum preesidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilize, nihil timor populi, nihil con- 
sensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam 
jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad 
finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc- 
turnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor 





Foundry, 705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 














COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





BREVIER, No. 4. 





Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati- 
entia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum pre- 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, 
nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam om- 
nium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superi- 
ore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, 
quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare 
arbitraris? Otempora, o mores! Senatus 


Fairmount Park, at Philadelphia,—where 
are erected the buildings of the International 
Exposition,—is the most extensive, and in 
natural advantages the most attractive, of 
the pleasure-grounds of this country. It 
borders and includes the Schuylkill river for 
a distance of over seven miles, and the Wis- 
sahickon, a tributary stream, for a distance 
of over six miles. There are two principal 
sections of this park: one bordering the 
Schuylkill containing 2240 acres; and one 
bordering the Wissahickon containing 450 
acres. The entire park comprises nearly 3000 





NONPAREIL, No. 10. 

FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,— where are 
erected the buildings of the International Exposition, 
—is the most extensive, and in natural advantages the 
most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of this coun- 
try. It borders and includes the Schuylkill river for 
a distance of over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, 
a tributary stream, for a distance of over six miles. 
There are two principal sections of this park: one 
bordering the Schuylkill containing 2240 acres; and 
one bordering the Wissahickon containing 450 acres, 
The entire park comprises nearly 3000 acres, It will 
require for access to its several portions more than 
fifty miles of carriage road, and one hundred miles of 
road-way, paths, and connections. The park contains 
a large number of native and foreign trees, shrubs, 
and vines, with a great variety of indigenous flowers. 





Yh gg re BRASS DASHES. — THESE 

Dashes are made on Brass of Nonpareil thick- 
ness, specially manufactured for the purpose. All 
the pieces are cut to Pica ems in length ; the centres 
ranging from two to eight ems, and the plain exten- 
sion pieces from one to sixems. Double and parallel 
pieces are included ; also, metal Corners for Borders, 
which can be readily made with these Dashes. These 
TIME-SAVING BRASS DASHES have proved to 
be of great value, and are very convenient in the exe- 
cution of good work. With these Dashes the printer 
can place a brass dash in any job as quickly as he can 
set up a Nonpareil blank line. They are also useful 
in the construction of small borders, and can be more 
quickly applied to such purposes than the simplest 
combination border, and are —— more durable. 
Price, $7.50 per font ; by mail, $7.9: 

Designed by COLLINS . M’°LEESTER, 





MINION, No. 8. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu- 
det ? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit auda- 
cia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, 
nibil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil con- 
sensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultus- 
que moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia 
teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid 
proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, 
quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperes, quem 
nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o 
mores! Senatus hoe intelligit, consul videt 
hic tamen vivit. Vivit! imo vero etiam in sena- 


FAIRMOUNT Park, at Philadelphia,—where 
are erected the buildings of the International 
Exposition ,—is the most extensive, and in natu- 
ral advantages the most attractive, of the plea- 
sure-grounds of this country. It borders and 
includes the Schuylkill river for a distance of 
over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a tribu- 
tary stream, for a distance of over six miles. 
There are two principal sections of this park: 
one bordering the Schuylkill containing 2240 
acres; and one bordering the Wissahickon con- 
taining 450 acres. The entire park comprises 
nearly 3000 acres. It will require for access to 
its several portions more than fifty miles of car- 





AGATE, No. 2. 





FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia, - wheats are erect- 
ed the buildings of the International Exposition, —is the 
most extensive, and in natural advantages the most at- 
tractive, of the pleasure-grounds of this country. It 
borders and includes the Schuylkill river for a distance 
of over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a tributary 
stream, for a distance of over six miles. There are two 
principal sections of this park: one bordering the Schuyl- 
kill containing 2240 acres; and one bordering the Wissa- 
hickon containing 450 acres. ‘The entire park comprises 
nearly 3000 acres. It will require for access to its several 
portions more than fifty miles of carriage road, and one 
hundred miles of road-way, paths, and connections. 
The park contains a large number of native and foreign 
trees, shrubs, and vines, with a great variety of indige- 
nous flowers. A catalogue of trees in the Schuylkill sec- 
tion gives 34,000, ranging between eighteen and twenty- 
seven feet in circumference ; under eighteen feet, seventy 


ORDERS, ORNAMENTS, EMBLEMS, SCROLLS, 
Cuts, Check Ends, Trade Marks, Initial Letters, 
Brass and Metal Flourishes, Brass Curvatures, Corners, 
Head and Tail Pieces for Fine Book wo k, Tint Blocks, 
Monograms, and every article needed for the production 
of Letter-press Printing in all its departments. Send for 
Tue Proor-SuHeet, and thus keep apprised of all that is 
new and beautiful in Printing Material. 


r RIANGULAR TYPE GAUGE.—THIS DESIRABLE 
article is a great improvement on any Gauge here- 
tofore made. The sides of the triangle are grooved, so 
that it is easily handled, and SIX SIDES RRE THUS 
PRESENTED. We make two gauges: one designed 
for Newspaper work, measuring all sizes from Agate 
to Long Primer, inclusive ; and one designed for Book 
work, measuring all sizes ‘from Nonpareil to Pica—the 
Nonpareil side can also be used to measure Pica. Price, 
#1.50. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Manufactured 
and sold by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 





Foundry, 705 Fayne 


Street, ‘Philadelphia. 


























COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 














BREVIER, No. 6. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effre- 
nata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturn- 
um presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia 
teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid 
proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ce- 
peris, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? 


Farrmount Park, at Philadelphia, — 
where are erected the buildings of the Inter- 
national Exposition, —is the most extensive, 
and in natural advantages the most attract- 
ive, of the pleasure-grounds of this country. 
It borders and includes the Schuylkill river 
for a distance of over seven miles, and the 
Wissahickon, a tributary stream, for a dis- 
tance of over six miles. There are two 
principal sections of this park : one border- 
ing the Schuylkill containing 2240 acres ; 
and one bordering the Wissahickon contain- 





NONPAREIL, No. 7. 


FAIRMOUNT Park, at Philadelphia,—where are 
erected the buildings of the International Exposition, 
—is the most extensive, and in natural advantages 
the most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of this 
country. It borders and includes the Schuylkill river 
for a distance of over seven miles, and the Wissahic- 
kon, a tributary stream, for a distance of over six 
miles. There are two principal sections of this park : 
one bordering the Schuylkill containing 2240 acres; 
and one bordering the Wissahickon containing 450 
acres. The entire park comprises nearly 3000 acres. 
It will require for access to its several portions more 
than fifty miles of carriage road, and one hundred 
miles of road-way, paths, and connections. The park 
contains a large number of native and foreign trees, 


HE PROOF-SHEET, A TYPOGRAPHICAL 
and Literary Magazine. Published at Phila- 
delphia, by CoLLins & M’LEESTER, Type Founders 
and dealers in Printers’ Supplies. Each number of 
THE PROOF-SHEET contains Specimens of the latest 
Newspaper, Book, Plain, and Ornamental Faces; 
also, Cuts, Borders, Ornaments, Brass Rules, Dashes, 
Flourishes, and all that is of practical importance to 
Printers and Publishers. Its LITERATURE is of 
a high order, and will be found instructive, as well 
as interesting, to the student and general reader. 
Sent free to Employing Printers and Publishers; to 
all others, $1.00 per annum. 


ITERING MACHINES, SCROLL SAWS, 

Lead Cutters, and Rule Cutters, of various 

sizes, patterns, and bean = Also, every mechanical 

appliance calculated to facilitate the execution of 
work of all grades in a Printing Office. 





MINION, No. 6. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien- 
tia nostra qudamiu? nos etiam furor iste tuus 
eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium pa- 
latii, nihil urbis vigil, nihil timor populi, 
nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho- 
rum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua con- 
silia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam 
non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte 
egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid con- 
silii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitra- 
ris? O tempora, 0 mores! Senatus hoc intel- 
ligit, consul videt: hic tamen vivit. Vivit! 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia, — 
where are erected the buildings of the Inter- 
national Exposition,—is the most extensive, 
andinnatural advantages the most attractive, 
of the pleasure-grounds of this country. It 
borders and includes the Schuylkill river for 
a distance of over seven miles, and the Wis- 
sahickon, a tributary stream, for a distance of 
over six miles. There are two principal sec- 
tions of this park: one bordering the Schuyl- 
kill containing 2240 acres ; and one bordering 
the Wissahickon containing 450 acres, The 
entire park comprises nearly 3000 acres. It 





AGATE, No. 2: 


Fatrmount Park, at Philadelphia, — where are ereect- 
ed the buildings of the International Exposition, —is the 
most extensive, and in natural advantages the most at- 
tractive, of the pleasure-grounds of this country. It 
borders and includes the Schuylkill river for a distance 
of over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a tributary 
stream, for a distance of over six miles. There are two 
principal sections of this park: one bordering the Schuyl- 
kill containing 2240 acres; and one bordering the Wissa- 
hickon containing 450 acres. The entire park comprises 
nearly 3000 acres. It will require for access to its several 
portions more than fifty miles of carriage road, and one 
hundred miles of road-way, paths, and connections. 
The park contains a large number of native and foreign 
trees, shrubs, and vines, with a great variety of indige- 
nous flowers. A catalogue of trees in the Schuylkill sec- 


RINTERS AND PUBLISHERS ARE REMINDED 
that we furnish every article of Printing Material 
known to the trade, whether manufactured by ourselves 
or by others. To the details of all Orders we give strict 
attention, and customers may feel assured that we will 
supply every article called for promptly, and to their en- 
tire satisfaction. We makea specialty of the manufac- 
ture of TOUGH METAL TYPE, which is ———— 
for Book and Newspaper work, where large editions and 
much service are required. The great number of Book 
and Newspaper Printing Establishments in Philadelphia 
and throughout the United States now using our mate- 
rial, bears ample testimony to its fitness for these and all 
rinting purposes. Uur standard Job and Ornamental 
F rpe, Cuts, Borders. Ornaments, etc, are likewise made 
¢ Tough Metal, and will give satisfaction to the most 
critical and exacting. _The Special Attention which we 
ive to the PROPORTIONS OF NEWSPAPER FONTS 
has been quite advantageous to our Customers. With 
Improved Machinery and Increased Facilities we attain 
the best results in the production of Printers’ Supplies. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Philadelphia. 





Foundry, 705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 




















COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





BREVIER, No. 7. 





Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis ? constrictam jam 
omnium horum conscientia teneri conju- 
rationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, 
quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,— 
where are erected the buildings of the 
International Exposition,—is the most 
extensive, and in natural advantages the 
most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds 
of this country. It borders and includes 
the Schuylkill river for a distance of over 
seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a tri- 
butary stream, for a distance of over six 
miles. There are two principal sections 
of this park: one bordering the Schuyl- 
kill containing 2240 acres; and one bor- 





NONPAREIL, No. 9. 





FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,—where are 
erected the buildings of the International Exposi- 
tion,—is the most extensive, and in natural ad- 
vantages the most attractive, of the pleasure- 
grounds of this country. It borders and includes 
the Schuylkill river for a distance of over seven 
miles, and the Wissahickon, a tributary stream, 
for a distance of over six miles. There are two 
principal sections of this park: one bordering the 
Schuylkill containing 2240 acres; and one border- 
ing the Wissahickon containing 450 acres. The 
entire park comprises nearly 3000 acres. It will 
require for access to its several portions more than 
fifty miles of carriage road, and one hundred miles 
of road-way, paths, and connections. The park 


OMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS.—THEY 
are of six different lengths, which are selected 
so that any length up to fifty ems ean be formed 
without using more than three pieces at one time ; 
in the majority of cases, indeed, only two ns 
are required. We gut them up in FONTS OF 
TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS, keeping three sizes 
on hand, viz.: Six to Pica Leads, Nonpareil Slugs, 
and Pica Slugs. Other sizes are cut to order. A 
clearly printed Table, mews at a glance the 
various combinations of the pieces, accompanies 
each font. Price, 30 cents per pound. 


EWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE HEADS.— 

Special attention paid to Designing, Engrav- 

ing, an gti eads for Newspapers and 

Magazines. Also, STEREOTYPING and ELEC- 

TROTYPING Circulars, Labels, Cards, Billheads, 
Tags, ete. COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 








MINION, No. 7. 





Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese affrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum pre- 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, 
nihil horum ora vuitusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam om- 
nium horum conscientia teneri conjuration- 
em tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos con- 
vocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nos- 
trum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, 0 mores! 
Senatus hoc intelligit, consul videt : hic tamen 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,— 
where are erected the buildings of the Inter- 
national Exposition,—is the most extensive, 
and in natural advantages the most attrac- 
tive, of the pleasure-grounds of this country. 
It borders and includes the Schuylkill river 
for a distance of over seven miles, and the 
Wissahickon, a tributary stream, for a dis- 
tance of over six miles. There are two prin- 
cipal sections of this park: one bordering the 
Schuylkill containing 2240 acres; and one 
bordering the Wissahickon containing 450 
acres. The entire park comprises nearly 





AGATE, No. 4. 





FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia, —where are 
erected the buildings of the International Exposition, — 
is the most extensive, and in natural advantages the 
most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of this country. 
It borders and includes the Schuylkill river for a dis- 
tance of over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a tri- 
butary stream, for a distance of over six miles. There 
are two principal sections of this park: one bordering 
the Schuylkill containing 2240 acres; and one bordering 
the Wissahickon containing 450 acres. The entire park 
comprises nearly 3000 acres. It will require for access 
to its several portions more than fifty miles of carriage 
road, and one hundred miles of road-way, paths, and 
connections. The park contains a large number of na- 
tive and foreign trees, shrubs, and vines, with a great 
variety of indigenous flowers. A catalogue of trees in 
the Schuyikill section gives 34,000, ranging between 


HE COST OF PAPER, COMPUTED AND TAB- 
ulated for the Printer and the Publisher. By 
EUGENE H, MUNDAY. Published by COLLIN 
& M’LEESTER, Letter Founders, 705 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia, egy Oh y side index: flexible 
cloth. Price, $1.25. nt by mail on receipt of price. 


Papermate BEARER QUOTATIONS.—THEY 

are especially adapted to all forms to be Electro- 
typed or Stereot - They are accurately cast in type 
moulds, and are Three-line Pica body; the largest piece 
is four ems Pica wide. Spaces of various thicknesses 
accompany the Quotations, so that they may be spaced 
to any measure. The BEARERS ARE TYPE HIGH, 
AND THE SHANK THE HEIGHT OF STEREO- 
TYPE LEADS. These Quotations are cored (or hol- 
lowed) on both sides, so that they are quite light and 
yet substantial. One hundred pounds of them cover 
six hundred square inches. Sold in quantities to suit 
purchasers, at thirty vents per pound, Manufactured 
and for sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 








Foundry, 705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 












































COLLINS & M’LE 


ESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





BREVIER, No. 8. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilisze, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, ni- 
hil horum ora vultusque moverunt? pa- 
tere tua consilia non sentis? constrict- 
am jam omnium horum conscientia te- 
neri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid 
proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,— 
where are erected the buildings of the 
International Exposition,—is the most 
extensive, and in natural advantages the 
most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds 
of this country. It borders and includes 
the Schuylkill river fora distance of over 
seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a tri- 
butary stream, for a distance of over six 
miles. There are two principal sections 
of this park: one bordering the Schuyl- 
kill containing 2240 acres; and one bor- 





NONPAREIL, No. 8. 


FatrRMocnT Park, at Philadelphia,—where 
are erected the buildings of the International 
Exposition,—is the most extensive, and in natu- 
ral advantages the most attractive, of the plea- 
sure-grounds of this country. It borders and 
includes the Schuylkill river for a distance of 
over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a tribu- 
tary stream, for a distance of over six miles, 
There are two principal sections of this park: 
one bordering the Schuylkill containing 2240 
acres; and one bordering the Wissahickon con- 
taining 450 acres. The entire park comprises 
nearly 3000 acres. It will require for access to 
its several portions more than fifty miles of 
carriage road, and one hundred miles of road- 


LACK WALNUT EAGLE CABINETS, — 

; These celebrated Cabinets, containing 
sixteen full-size cases, twenty three-quarter 
size cases, and two drawers, and furnished with 
valleys or cases on top, are kept constantly on 
and by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. Price, $100. 
They are the most complete Cabinets in the 
market, are carefully and substantially made 
and are at once the most useful and tastefu 
furniture that can be placed in a printing office. 


ABOR-SAVING BRASS RULE OF EVERY 
desirable pattern. These rules are cut ac- 
curately to Picaems and ens. They are so well 
known to be indispensable to well-regulated 
Job Offices that it is unnecessary to detail the 
advantages they possess over ordinary rules. 
The most desirabie patterns kept constantly 
on hand. COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 











MINION, No. 5. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati- 
entia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum pre- 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilize, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus lo- 
cus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? 
patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam 
jam omnium horum conscientia teneri con- 
jurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, 
quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos 
convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem 
nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o 
mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul videt: 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia, — 
where are erected the buildings of the Inter- 
national Exposition,—is the most extensive, 
and in natural advantages the most attract- 
ive, of the pleasure-grounds of this country. 
It borders and includes the Schuylkill river 
for a distance of over seven miles, and the 
Wissahickon, a tributary stream, for a dis- 
tance of over six miles. There are two prin- 
cipal sections of this park: one bordering the 
Schuylkill containing 2240 acres; and one 
bordering the Wissahickon containing 450 
acres. The entire park comprises nearly 





AGATE, No. 3. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia, — where are 
erected the buildings of the International Exposition, 
—is the most extensive, and in natural advantages the 
most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of this coun- 
try. It borders and includes the Schuylkill river for 
a distance of over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, 
a tributary stream, for a distance of over six miles. 
There are two principal sections of this park: one bor- 
dering the Schuylkill containing 2240 acres; and one 
bordering the Wissahickon containing 450 acres. The 
entire park comprises nearly 3000 acres. It will re- 
quire for access to its several portions more than fifty 
miles of carriage road, and one hundred miles of road- 
way, paths, and connections. The park contains a 
large number of native and foreign trees, shrubs, and 
vines, with a great variety of indigenous flowers. A 
catalogue of trees in the Schuylkill section gives 34,000 


ABOR-SAVING QUOTATION FURNITURE, 
|4 east accurately in type moulds, to match the 
Labor-Saving Rule. Also, Circular Quadrats, Hollow 
Quadrats, Corner Quadrats, and every article calcu- 
lated to facilitate the execution of first-class printing. 
Sold in quantities to suit purchasers. 


PEACE INES. — NEWSPAPER, BOOK, CARD, 
and Job Printing Inks, of the very best quality, 
at prices ranging from 2 cents to §7 per pound. 


OLORED INKS.—COLLINS & M’LEESTER 
keep constantly on hand a full and fresh supply 
of all the celebrated makes of Colored Printing inks, 
‘NHASES.—WROUGHT IRON BOOK AND JOB 
and Newspaper Chases on hand or furnished to 
order. A full supply of Cast Iron Job Chases, of all 
sizes, constantly on hand. Also, Iron Side and Foot- 
sticks, of every size. COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
North American Letter Foundry, Philadelphia. 





Foundry, 705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 























COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati- 
entia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum pre- 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, 
nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam 
omnium horum conscientia teneri conjura- 
tionem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos con- 
vocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nos- 
trum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o 
mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul videt: 
hic tamen vivit. Vivit! imo vero etiam in 
senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: 





BOURGEOIS, No. 2. 


Farrmount Park, at Philadelphia, — 
where are erected the buildings of the In- 
ternational Exposition,—is the most exten- 
sive, and in natural advantages the most 
attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of this 
country. It borders and includes the Schuyl- 
kill river for a distance of over seven miles, 
and the Wissahickon, a tributary stream, 
for a distance of over six miles. There are 
two principal sections of this park: one 
bordering the Schuylkill containing 2240 
acres; and one bordering the Wissahickon 
containing 450 acres. The entire park com- 
prises nearly 3000 acres. It will require for 





BOURGEOIS, No. 3. 





FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,— 
where are erected the buildings of the In- 
ternational Exposition,—is the most ex- 
tensive, and in natural advantages the 
most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds 
of this country. It borders and includes 
the Schuylkill river for a distance of over 
seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a tribu- 
tary stream, for a distance of over six 
miles. There are two principal sections 
of this park: one bordering the Schuylkill 
containing 2240 acres; and one bordering 
the Wissahickon containing 450 acres. 
The entire park comprises nearly 3000 





Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese eflre- 
nata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctur- 
num preesidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bono- 
rum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus ha- 
bendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vul- 
tusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non 
sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum 
conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam 
non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocave- 
ris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, 0 mores! 
Senatus hoc intelligit, consul videt: hic 
tamen vivit. Vivit! imo vero etiam in 





BOURGEOIS, No. 4. 





Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, ni- 
hil horum ora vultusque moverunt? pa- 
tere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam 
jam omnium horum conscientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides? quid 
proxima, «uid superiore nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii 
ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitra- 
ris? O tempora, 0 mores! Senatus hoc 
intelligit, consul videt: hic tamen vivit. 





FAIRMOUNT PARK, at Philadelphia,— 
where are erected the buildings of the 
International Exposition,—is the most 
extensive, and in natural advantages the 
most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds 
of this country. It borders and includes 
the Schuylkill river for a distance of over 
seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a tri- 
butary stream, for a distance of over six 
miles. There are two principal sections 
of this park: one bordering the Schuyl- 
kill containing 2240 acres; and one bor- 
dering the Wissahickon containing 450 
acres. The entire park comprises nearly 





Foundry, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 












































COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





LONG PRIMER, No. 3. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, 
nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constric- 
tam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? 
quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! 
Senatus hoc intelligit, consul videt: hic tamen vivit. Vivit! imo vero etiam 
in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad 
cedem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes satisfacere reipublice 


FarrMountT Park, at Philadelphia,—where are erected the buildings of the 
International Exposition,—is the most extensive, and in natural advantages 
the most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of this country. It borders and 
includes the Schuylkill river for a distance of over seven miles, and the Wissa- 
hickon, a tributary stream, for a distance of over six miles. There are two 
principal sections of this park: one bordering the Schuylkill containing 2240 
acres; and one bordering the Wissahickon containing 450 acres. The entire 
park comprises nearly 3000 acres. It will require for access to its several 
portions more than fifty miles of carriage road, and one hundred miles of road- 





LONG PRIMER, No. 4. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni- 
hilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilize, nihil timer populi, 
nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convoca- 
veris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, 
o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul videt: hic tamen vivit. Vivit! 
imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et 
designat oculis ad cedem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes 





FarrMountT Park, at Philadelphia,—where are erected the buildings of 
the International Exposition,—is the most extensive, and in natural advan- 
tages the most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of this country. It bor- 
ders and includes the Schuylkill river for a distance of over seven miles, 
and the Wissahickon, a tributary stream, for a distance of over six miles. 
There are two principal sections of this park: one bordering the Schuylkill 
containing 2240 acres; and one bordering the Wissahickon containing 450 
acres. The entire park comprises nearly 3000 acres. It will require for 
access to its several portions more than fifty miles of carriage road, and one 





Foundry, 705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 




















COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





SMALL PICA, No. 38. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit auda- 
cia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliz, nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua 
consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium oram conscientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte 
egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quem nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris? O tempora,o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul 
videt: hic tamen vivit. Vivit! imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit 


FAIRMOUNT PaRK, at Philadelphia,—where are erected the buildings 
of the International Exposition,—is the most extensive, and in natural 
advantages the most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of this country. 
It borders and includes the Schuylkill river for a distance of over seven 
miles, and the Wissahickon, a tributary stream, for a distance of over six 
miles. There are two principal sections of this park: one bordering the 
Schuylkill containing 2240 acres; and one bordering the Wissahickon 
containing 450 acres. The entire park comprises nearly 3000 acres. It 
will require for access to its several portions more than fifty miles of 





SMALL PICA, No. 4. 


- a 





Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finern sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilise, 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hic muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? 
patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum consci- 
entia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid supe- 
riore nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilli ceperis, 
quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris?) O tempora,o mores! Senatus hoc 


Farrmount Park, at Philadelphia,—where are erected the buildings 
of the International Exposition,—is the most extensive, and in natural 
advantages the most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds of this coun- 
try. It borders and includes the Schuylkill river for a distance of 
over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a tributary stream, for a dis- 
tance of over six miles. There are two principal sections of this park: 
one bordering the Schuylkill containing 2240 acres; and one bordering 
the Wissahickon containing 450 acres. The entire park comprises 





Foundry, 705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 









































LLINS c VererrerTrnm’s PECIMENS 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





PICA, No. 2. 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliz, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum om- 
nium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con- 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore nocte egeris, ubi 


FarrMouNT Park, at Philadelphia—where are erected the 
buildings of the International Exposition,—is the most extensive, 
and in natural advantages the most attractive, of the pleasure- 
grounds of this country. It borders and includes the Schuylkill 
river for a distance of over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a 
tributary stream, for a distance of over six miles. There are two 
principal sections of this park: one bordering the Schuylkill con- 





PICA, No. 8. 








Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese ef- 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigilia, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus 
bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua con- 
silia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia 
teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 


FarrMount Park, at Philadelphia,—where are erected the 
buildings of the International Exposition,—is the most ex- 
tensive, and in natural advantages the most attractive, of the 
pleasure-grounds of this country. It borders and includes 
the Schuylkill river for a distance of over seven miles, and 
the Wissahickon, a tributary stream, for a distance of over 
six miles. There are two principal sections of this park: one 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





Lonc Primer EGypriaAn SHADED. 20 A, 24 a—$4.50 


SGTPrrTIaNn MUMMIES RESTORED 
Smithsonian Institution Exhibitions 
Fossilized Remains of Extinct Animals 


Pica EGypTiaAn SHADED. 15 A, 20 a—$5.00 
REMAREABLE COLLECTIONS 
tInteresting Museums of Anatomy 
f&cademy of the Watural Sciences 


GREAT PRIMER EGypTIAN SHADED. 10 A, 15 a—$6.00 


mISTORIC TRAGEDY 
Triumphant Conspirators 
&ddress of Marc Antony 


Dovuse SMALL Pica EGyrTIaAN SHADED. 8 A, 12 a—$6.75 


ROMAN SENATE 
Eiszcited Populace 
Brutus and Cassius 





Foundry, 705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 









































COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





Two-Line Swat Pica RoMANESQUE. 8 A, 14 a—$3.60 
[juthusiastic [jispositions 


[mphatic [Janguage and (onclusive Arguments 





Param ENGLISH _ROMANESQUE. 7 A, 12 a—$4.85 
PATRIOTIC DISPLAYS 


[janners and Symbols 
N\[agnificently [Jniformed (Joutinentafs 


‘Two*ttne Great 5 A, 8 a—$5.10 


Jubifant Gitizens 
Ppuildings '[astefully [)ecorates 


Foundry, 705 Fayne Street, Philadelphia. 


























COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





WO-LINE SMALL Pica Unique, No. 2. 


sYRACUN Moxy muVTRWER 


Pihaustive and (Jomprehensive 
[jiterary Productions Seathingly ({riticiged and [fatally (rushed 


Two-e.tine EnGuisH Unique, No. 2. 


NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE 
[elegraphic [nuneiators 
Persistent Reporters and Sensational [ditorials 


NIQUE, 


SCTRNTIRIG RESEARE 


[eleseopic ()bservations 
Singular ‘| Stronomic (londitions [ixplained 





Foundry, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





























COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S SPECIMENS. 





Great Primer Rimmep Roman Or) o A, 14 a—$6.50 


DOMES TIO PARLOR IRS 
Cheerful with Sunshine 


Tw E EN vers’ TExT ORNA 5 A, 12 a—$5.00 


yore Bencvotent Soviefies 
Pistyessed Pumanifu Gomforted 





Two-Line GREAT R EnG ERS’ TExT ORNATE 5 A, 8a—$5.15 


Aifcteorotegical @bseruation 





Aimospherical Qastruments 





Foundry, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 
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—=SPEecratrttiss: — 


Bill Heads Printers’ Cards 


and and 


Statements, | Card Board, 
Letter ana f' | Visiting ons 
Note Heads, Wedding Cards, 


Envelopes, | Patent Direction Tags, 


Ete. Etc. Etc. Etc. 
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PAPER RULING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY, 4np CHEAPLY. 


- _ — ee 





Writing Pape 


OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAZES. 








THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 
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TYPE FOUNDR Y 
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No..705 Jayne Street, 
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a. 


STEREOTYPING anv ELECTROTYPING 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 


~~ 
of: 





OUR TYPE CANNOT BE SURPASSED FOR TOUGHNESS 
AND CONSEQUENT DURABILITY. 





—_—_____@— 


We give special attention to 


THE PROPORTIONS OF FONTS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 
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BLACK AND COLORED INKS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 


OLD TYPE TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR NEW 


AT TEN CENTS PER POUND, DELIVERED AT OUR FOUNDRY. 
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